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BITBRATURE. 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


Mother ! sweet mother! my poor heart is breaking, 
To see thee thus mourn so sadly for me, 

And sooner I shall my last slamber be taking,— 
I fain would delay, to be longer with thee. 





Thy greeting is now in the language of sorrow, 
That once would delight me with accents of love ; 

And the smiles that at times thy worn features will borrow, 
But the pain of awaking them bitterly prove! 


Oh, why art thoachanged? Js thy child less endearing, 
That thus she is chiding the tears from thine eyes? 
Or canst thou mistrust the fond looks she is wearing, 
. To tell thee what thoughts in her bosom arise ? 


Forgive me, sweet mother,—I would not distress thee, 
Or doubt an affection so true as thine own; 
And long may the spirit in yonder land bless thee, 
When the bird thou hast cherish’d hath thitherward flown. 


1 know that my days on this fair earth are closing, 
That the glow on my cheek but betokens decay, 

Like the flower thet seemingly fair is reposing, : 
Though slowly within it is wearing away. 


I feel my strength fail me; but light is the burden 
That Fate could impose, were it only on me; 
But, mother, though glory itself is the guerdon, 
I turn fromm the thought, and cling closer to thee ! 


My dreams are of heaven,—its beauties unveiling, 
Invite me to wander and taste of their bliss ; 

But sudden I see thee, and love then assailing, 
O’ershadows yon region while thou art in this! 


I hear the glad hymns from the side of still waters, 
That angels ure tuning to welcome the blest; 

And, though I would join God’s worshipping daughters, 
While tho u wert all lonely, could I be at rest? 


Ah, mother! how happy ’twould be, if together 

We journey’d away from this valley of tears, 
And iGalleg our hearts in communion for ever, 
We knew not a grief, with no cause for our fears ! 


But should it be will’d that I enter before thee 
The portal of darkness that leads us on high, 
My spirit, unfetter'd, will then hover o’er thee, 
And thou wilt be conscious thy child is still nigh ! 
—_—_———_——. 


LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MONTAIGNE. 


Montaigne liad been, for more than six months, the favoured lover of a 
handsome and accomplished widow—Madame d’O On_a certain 
evening, he came to visit her as usual, precisely at the hour fixed for their 
meeting. ; 

The Indy received him, as she was accustomed to do, in her boudoir ; but 
there was evidently something passing in the mind of each, which, at first, 
caused them to regard each other with feelings different from these under 
which they had usually met, and they both maiatained silence for a few mo- 
ments. The lady was reclining on a couch, at the farther extremity of the 
room: and as she gazed on her lover with half-closed eyes, and an air of 
more than her ordinary fondness, he seated himself beside her silently, and 
took her beautiful little hand within both his, lifting it, from time to time, 
to his lips, and passing it gently across his rough and bushy black mous- 
tachios At length, Montaigne broke silence in the following words :— 

‘Well—when are you to marry him?’ 

The lovely widow rose to her feet in an instant—her frame agitated by 
the quick-coming breath—and her face like scarlet. 

‘What do you mean?’ cried she, with a confused and interrupted utter- 
ance. ‘Who are you speaking of?’ 

‘You know very well what I mean, and who I speak of—D’A . 

‘What!’ exclaimed she, with a hurried inadvertence— has he said any- 
thing? Hashe 

‘H@ has said nothing,’ interrupted Montaigne. ‘But 1 know he loves 
ou 7’ 

Madame d’0—— grew pale; she leant for a moment on a chair, and try- 
ing to put on a faint smile, she said, with a forced calm ;— 

‘ My dear Montaigne, what bas come to you 7—you really 

Montaigne looked at her quietly for a moment, and then said :— 

‘Come, sweet one, don’t stand before me like a criminal, but let us talk 
this matter over frankly ’ 

‘Do you doubt my trankness ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘My love?’ 

‘ No ’ 

‘Then why q 

‘ Come, lisien to me,’ said Montaigne, interrupting her. ‘Do you remem- 
ber when we met, this day three weeks—the evening of la Saint Pierre— 
about this hour?) What a delightful humour you were im, and how you lav- 
ished your sweet fondness on me! How you 

She interrupted him—‘ As I would now—as I always have.’ 

‘Always? No—as you did six months ago.’ 

‘ Butsince /a Saint Pierre t 

‘Ah! since la Saint Pierre, indeed, you have almost adored me! Well, 
as | was retarning home that evening, | thought within myself, ‘ Her love 
for me has suddenly increased in a most singular manner—singular, consid- 
ering the position in which we stand towards each other. She says she adores 
me—calls me her life, her all; and yet 1 have not given her any cause fo 
be angry or dissatisfied with me!’ §o, from that time I set myself to ob- 
serve.’ 

At these words, the lady began to walk rapidly about the room. ‘ Ob- 
serve ?—Well, and what have you observed, pray? Have you seen me 
with the Count? Have you , 
_ ‘Lhave observed that you scatcely ever even look at him when you are 
in company together.’ 

‘Well? 

‘But that he is always gazing upon you, and——’ 

‘ Well—is it my fanlt if— 

yn that his looks sometimes express solicitation—sometimes grati- 
tude.’ 
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‘Jealousy? Lam not jealous. Whatcan be more fit and natural than that 
you should yield to the wishes of the Count, who is able and willing to 
lace you in a brilliant and honourable position in society ; whilst I—You 
now very well, that if a, Wisdom, and Virtv2, united, were to court 
my hand in marriage, 1 would refuse” : 

‘Ah! Montaigne!’ exclaimed the beautiful young widow, as she stood 
still, and looked on him sweetly, with a deep sigh—* Ah, if you had chosen 





He rose, and coming towards her, took her hand gently, and led her to 
the sofa on which he had till now remained seated. ‘Come,’ said he—not 
noticing her words—‘ I should not love pve as T ought, and as I do, if I did 
not let you know the true character of your lover. The Count d’A—— 
is an honourable and an amiable man—but beware of one thing—he is of 
an ardent and violent temper, and must not be trifled with. You are will- 
ing to marry him. Come, come, I know you are—nay, you will marry 
him.’ 
‘What is the meaning of your offering me this insult—this humiliation— 
this : 
‘If you are ashamed of looking at me, turn away your beautiful eyes; 
but still listen to me. The Count is religious. In spite of all his love for 
you, you observed that, yesterday, he lett the church without speaking to 
you.’ 





ou. 
‘ What—did you j : 

‘| observed all ; but let that pass. I wish to tell you how, alone, you 
may please andsecure the Count. You must, I will not sa y grow prudish 
—for that were impossible to you; but you must be something of a hypo- 
crite—which is not impossible to you. Nay, nay, listen—you must put off a 
little of that playful gaiety, which is so natural and delightful in you, and 
which I am so fond of ; you must also—it costs me something to say this— 
you must, from this moment see me no more.” 

‘Heavens!’ cried the lady, with deep agitation, for she really loved Mon- 
taigne. ‘ " , ; 

‘I mean, till you are married to the Count Nay, it must be so. 

‘But has he any suspicions of our intercourse ?’ : 

‘ Not the slightest at present—but he /oves you. In short, do as I direct, 
and in three months from this time I wil return to you, and sulute you most 
humbly, as Madame la Comtesse a’A—" 

The lady remained silent and profoundly thoughtful for a few moments ; 
and then, turning to Montaigne, with an air of deep regard, she exclaimed 
—‘ But you, my beloved friend—no, no, it must not be. What would be. 
come of you? The loss of me would ‘ 

‘Do not let that thought trouble you, sweet lady. My interests must 
not be weighed against yours. Besides—I have in some degree provid- 
ed against the loss I shall sustain, by , 

The lady’s eyes flashed fire, and her breast heaved with sudden anger.— 
‘ What! traitor '!—faithless one! Have I a rival then in your love? And 
since when, pray, is it that 
en fiaice La Rainte Pierre,’ interrupted Montaigne, with a smile in which 
there was no bitterness. 

The lovely widow burst into tears, and her lover had no little diffleulty 
in consoling her for their mutual infidelity! He succeeded at last, howev- 
er; and that day three months, in that same boudoir, Monsieur de Montaigne 
offered his polite felicitations to Madame la Comtesse d’A , who re- 
ceived them with a reserve and decorum no less proper and becoming than 
they were sincere. 

















——— 
PICTURES. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
(Continued from the Albion of last week.) 

The temptations to trickery which picture-dealing offers are at least equal- 
ledin the sale of antiquities, which has long been an important trade at Rome 
and Naples. ‘You are well aware, Sir, that this business of ours cannot be 
carried on without lies, and that we must be always a-tellin them: in fact, 
a man must just pocket his baptism when he sells objects of antiquity ; is it 
not so, Sir?” Such are the principles of the antiquarian fraternity, as ex- 
plained to us by the faithful shopman of one of its Roman members : their 
practice may. be illustrated by what occurred to his master many years ago. 
An English nobleman, who was known to devote his wealth liberally to the 
acquisition of antiques, having arrived in the Eternal City, V. forthwith com- 
missioned a cameo, which he made sure would please the earl, from one of 
the best fabricators of antique gems, a class of artists then of real telent, and 
not necessarily parties to the impositions they created, as their works were 
valuable even as copies. A fine stone having been selected, it was finished 
in the best style, Pa committed to a jeweller tobe setasa ring. In his 
hands it was casually broken to bits: the plot was defeated, the ealer was 
furious, but the victim was notsaved. The wily Italian fell upon a device to 
render the bait more than ever deadly. Having selected a princi morsel 
of the cameo, he carried it to to the peer, as a fragment just brought in by a 
peasant, which, though incomplete, rivalled the rarest gems in perfection of 
material aud of art. After dwelling upon it with that mellifluous eloquence 
which only an Italian can employ to good purpose,—for in a language whose 
every syllable is eaphony, even verbiage becomes effective,—he obtained for 
ita sam which far more than repaid his outlay. Now as some collectors of 
such relics so treasure those which time and violence has broken, as almost 
to give them a seeming preference, the lord ard dealer had perhaps equal 
reason to be satisfied with the transaction. But there were more fragments 
behind, so after pocketing the price and bowing himself out, V. returned to 
say, that as it would be a pity the rest of so lovely a work should be lost, he 
had desired the peasant to dig again for the other bits, in which he might 
very probably be successful. Next day he returned with another morsel, 
which he celebrated by another string of superlative epithets, and sold by 
another tissue of falsehoods, for another ransom: and that in due time 
was succeeded by the remaining fragments, all separately produced, sepa- 
rately puffed, and separately paid for, until in the end the accidental frac- 
ture of the stone proved to have quadrupled its price. 

Let us now contrast English honour with Italian honesty. A nobleman, 
whose position in the intellectual society of our country is even higher than 
his mand arm the peerage, when riding near Tivoli was offered a Roman 
bronze medal by a peasant, and bought it for half-a-crown. Being no great 
virtuoso, he heeeed it to some connoisseur, who pronounced it a coin of 
great rarity, and fine preservation, worth at least thirty dollars. Next time 
the peer visited Tivoli, he sought out the peasant and presented him with 
that sum. 

Few topics connected with pictures are more interesting than the occa- 
sional discovery of some long lost or forgotten gem of art, and the anecdotes 
told of such are often highly curious. Some of these we will now mention. 
Among the choice works added by the taste and liberality of Louis of Bava- 
ria to the Pinacotheca at Munich, is the half-length Madonna, straining to 
her lips and bosom the infant Christ, commonly known as the Madonna del 
Tempi, from the Counts Tempi of Florence, in hose possession it was dis- 


covered. A-servant of the family happening to require medical assistance, 
a physician was conducted to the garret in which he lay. In that land 
where a feeling for art is inherent in the national character, connoisseurship 





: Montaigne !’ exclaimed the lady, biting her beautiful under-lip to sup- 
press her rising anger, “you seem to find it pleasant pastime to torment me 
With your idle ealousy—your ’ 


is the especial ambition of many disciples of Galen. W hile the sufferer de- 
tailed his symptoms, the doctor's eyes were fixed upon a begrimed panel 
that hung over the bed. After prescribing for the case, he sought the count, 
and begged leave to examine the picture. Having refreshed its dusty sur- 
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face, he recommended that it should immediately be cleaned, as he had lit- 
tle doubt of its being a good work of the School of Raffaelle. This having 
been done, the doctor’s judgment was fully confirmed. The picture was at- 
tributed to Raffaelle himself, hough some judges have ascribed it to Andrea 
del Sarto. and it was sold to Ring louie for about 15002. 

Nor is this an isolated case at Munich. ‘The fairest gem of the Leuchten- 
burg Gallery is the Madonna and Child, by Marillo, or, as some say, by Van- 
dyke, a work excelled by few that ever left the easel of either of these 

reat colourists. It is said to have been picked up in asmall alehouse, near 
Ratisbon, by a poor dealer, from whom it was acquired by Count Rechberg, 
and subsequently by Prince Eugene Beauharnois. So, too, the statue of Ho- 
neus, one of the sons of Niobe, which is esteemed the chef-d’euvre of the 
Glyptotheca, was found some years ago in the workshop of a mason at Dres- 
den, to whom but five francs were paid for it, though the king was content 
subsequently to acquire it for 15002. : 

In the celebrated cause of Vallati’s Magdalen, to which we shall present- 
ly refer, evidence was adduced of this circumstance. A Madonna, Child, 
and St. Johu, originally in the Farnese family, which was inseribed on the 
back ‘a work of the divine Raffaelle,’ and had been attested as genuine by 
a pope, came some years since, by inheritance, to a Contessa Broglio, of Tu- 
rin, who desired her porter to sell it for 327. Falling into the hands of one 
who recognised its merit, it was purchased from him by the Prince of Carig- 
nan, and now adorns the Royal Gallery, under the name of the Madonna 
della Tenda, from the curtain in the back-ground. Another instance rests on 
the same authority. Atmong some trash rejected from the Florence Galle 
and sold some years ago by orders of the Grand Duke, a picture was boug 
by one Fieschi, a restorer. On being cleaned, it was acknowledged to be a 
Leonardo, and 9007. was offered in vain to its fortunate purchaser. Again, 
Professor Tosoni, of Milan, has a beautiful little allegorical picture, which 
he considers by Raffaelle, and values at four thousand louis-d or, but for 
which he paid an English gentleman 422. 


CHEAP-WARE PIC TURE-MONGERS. 


There is in Italy a class of picture-jobbers, who wander on foot among 
the towns and villages, witha scanty purse, and still moreslender knowledge 
of art, picking up for a few shillings such things as their very restricted 
funds place within their reach. ese they carry to their booth or cellar in 
one of the capitals, whither resort the poorer classes, when conscience or 
piety suggests the addition of a Madonna, or a favourite Saint, to the devo- 
tional garniture of their lumble homes. There, too, may ever and anon be 
seen some lynx-eyed dealer, or some shrewd amateur, turning over piles of 
shattered panels, and disturbing the dust of canvass shreds, in eager search 
after speculative bits. Among such hucksters, the resurrectionists of art, a 
certain Luzziis well kuown at Rome. His shop is alumber-house of the 
veriest daubs, and the street-entrance is flanked by lines of glaring m 
doms and contorted Madonnas, fit to scare away saints and sinners. Yet from 
the interior have issued not afew dingy pictures, which, in the hands of able 
restorers, have cast off their chrysalis coatings, and emerged in their native 
purity and brilliancy, 

About the time whew the cholera broke out at Rome in 1837, Luzzi return 
ed from a circuit among the mountains of Umbria, that cradle of Christian 
art, wherein were reared the great founders of the Roman school of paint- 
ing. In the house of the Ceccarelli at Spoleto, he found a new wouleeé of 
the world, a picture attributed to Raffaelle, and priced at a few crowns. 
Though the sum exceeded the usual limits of this worthy’s investments, he 
was induced by some good genius to nibble at the bait, and eventually car- 
ried it off for twenty-four shillings and sixpence. Resolved to do all justice 
to his specuiation, he gave it to a restorer, who, wishing simply to entitle 
himself to a certain fee for his labours, found this most readily effected by 
gaudily overpainting the draperies, distances, and sky, leaving alone the 
heads, hands, and foregrounds, for which a more delicate handling was even 
in his eyes desirable. This done, the newly-found Raffuelle was announced 
to the trade; but whilst thefew dealers who had not fled from the pestilence, 
razed, and hesitated, and higgled, Luzzi began to suspect he had got some- 
thing better than an every-day Raffaelle. The longer they looked, the high- 
er rose his demands; at length the Chevalier Hewson, agent of the Portu- 
guese government atthe papal court, carried off the prize from the doubters, 
for about 76/., and a few indifferent pictures. The over daubing having been 
removed, and the surface carefull p mene the picture appeared in its origi- 
nal beauty, and in arare purity of preservation — It is one of this artist’s few 
productions from the old Testament, and represents three youths restored to 
life by the prophet’s mantle. Although hitherto unknown, its genuineness 
= to have escaped question, it is estimated by the chevslier at- 

© 4000. 

Only last summer Luzzi made another fortunate hit. Among some pic- 
tures which he bought from the march of Ancona, was a Pieta, with figures 
of life-size, wherein the Madonna wept over the lifeless body of the cruci- 
fied Saviour, which she supported in her lap, whilst two cherabs joined in 
her lamentations The torso was so much more masterly than the draperies, 
and the beard and other accessories had so suspicious a texture, as to occasion 
a doubt whether the picture was ina pure state. A skilful cleaner soon solv- 
ed the riddle, by removing the dark blue mantle of woe which shrouded the 
—— head, when there emerged a Venus radiant in plaintive beauty, be- 
wailing the premature fate of her beloved Adonis, whose exquisitely mo- 
delled limbs had been transformed into a frame rigid with long agony. It 
was astill simpler process to restore the mourning cherubs into cu- 
pids, and to baptize as an Anntbale Caracci a really food picture which had 
—e7 cost a few dollars, but for which five hundred louis-d’or are now 

emanded. 


’ 


THE VALLATI CASE. 


There is one other case which requires a more special notice, from the uni- 
versal interest it has lately excited in Rome, as well as from its very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, aud the view it affords of Roman justice. 1723, 
a quantity of pictures, sculptures, and other movables from the of 
Duke Flavio Orsini, were judicially deposited in charge of Duke Aloysio 
Lante, to abide the claims of the Orsini creditors. After much tedious liti- 
gation, Prince Odescalchi succeeded, in 1828, in establishing his claims up- 
on this preperty, as creditor of the representatives of Duke Flavio, to the 
amountof some six thousand pounds, and thereupon obtained a warrant of 
sale. A judicial valuation was then made of the effects b Philip Agricola, 
now at the head of the Roman school of pai ting, and a Magdalen in the De- 
sert, about eighteen inches by sixteen, was therein as a copy done in 
the school of the Caracci, from the original in the Dresden gallery, and was 
set down at thirty scudi, or 6/. 6s. The auction took place in February and 
April, 1827, and realised eae, 5000/ , which sum, with the property re- 
maining unsold, were adjudged to Prince Odeschalchi, under és valuation 
wherein the Magdalen had been esteemed at thirty scudi. About two years 
later the Prince offered these things to a picture-dealer, who declined the 
purchase, and they remained neglected until 1836, when, in consequence of 
part of the palace being let, several attempts were made by Zarlatta, the 
house-steward, to get these, and other pictures which were in the way, dis- 
posed of among the trade in Rome. One of the persons called in to look at 
them was the Chevalier Vallati, a distinguished painter of boar-hunts, who 
at that time speculated in old picturesalong with Mr. Jones, an English bank- 
er settled there, and who was brought by a sensule or low agent employed 
by the steward. After an ineffectual attempt to come to terms for a lot of 
considerable value, Vallati took up the Magdalen, and observing that it was 
one of the numerous copies after Correggio, said that he would give tendol- 
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lars for it. Zarlatta 


had shortly before shown it to another Roman dealer, 
who called ita bad copy of the Dresden picture, faulty in the head and arm, 
and thought it would be well sold jor fifteen dollars. Ou reporting V allati’s 
offer to the prince, the latter said it should be accepted, as the turesof that 
lot were of smal] moment. Accordingly, it was next day sold to Vallati for 
fifteen dollars, or 32. 3s., and a receipt given which stated it to be acopy 
from Correggio. 

The picture was executed in oil, upon copper, but is described as then 
entirely overpainted. The original composition and outline had been gen- 
erally followed, but the flesh-tints were glazed over, and other parts 50 
thickly daubed, that the paint adhered to a glass which covered the surface, 
and beneath which dirt and dust were thickly clotted. | Whether these lib- 
erties had been used with the idea of improving or disguising its merits, It 
is agreed that they gave the picture the air of a coarse copy. Still, when 
Vallati began to examine it, after it had lain for about four months in his 
studio forgotten, he perceived a certain fineness of handling in minute por- 
tions of it which augured better things, and with some eMcalty he per- 
suaded Cocchetti, the most skilful restorer in Rome, to putit in order. The 
latter at first paid little attention to the tusk, which le carried on at Vallati’s ; 
but, finding a better surface under the coarse paint, he was induced to per- 
severe, on in about nine menths of occasional work, he accomplished it 
with perfect success. The usual solvents and processes being quite inef- 
fectual to remove the overpaint, in consequence of its having been laid on 
with oil, and not with varnish or distemper, he had recourse to pumice- 
stone, and even to sharp razors, with which he very gradually, and with the 
utmost caution, rasped and scraped away the extraneous coating, till the 
picture remained in its purity. This operation cost 150 dollars, and its re- 
sult was a great pirated 5 of skill and perseverance. 


Delighted with his treasure, Vallati allowed his joy to exceed his discre- 
tion. The circumstances, at first confided as a secret to few, became, ere 
November, 1836, was over, the subject of discussion among the dilettani, 
and the Magdalen was talked of as a long-lost original by Correggio, worth 
from 40002. to 60007. Prince Odescalchi, ere long, resolved to interfere : 
relying upon an edict by the Cardinal Camerlengo (the official guardian of 
antiquities and art), for the purpose of checking the removal of objects o 

value from Rome, he presented a complaint, stating what had occurred ; 
and, on the allegation that it was about to be sold to a foreigner, prayed 
that an embargo might be laid upon the picture. Accordingly, Vallati 
was ordered to produce it, on pain of imprisenment, and the Cardinal re- 
mitted it for the judgment of the Academy of St. Luke. In March, the 
«committee of painters there, including eight of the leading Italian and 
Gorman artists at Rome, unanimously recognised the great value and beauty 
of the work ; bnt on the question of its authorship they were divided, two 
considering it by Correggio, four thinking it was not, and two being doubt- 
ful. The cardinal, upon this, obliged Vallati to come under heavy recogni- 
sances for production of the picture when required, which, meauwhile, was 
restored to his possession. 


Having thus secured its retention within the jurisdiction of the Reman 





A . rot . . : 
courts, the — raised a civil action for nullifying the sale, on the ground 
of error, false consideration, and enormous injury, alleging that his agents 


had sold for a trifle, under the impression that it was a worthless copy, a 
fine original by Correggio or some other great master. in December, 1838, 
judgment was pronounced against Vallati, rescinding the contract, and or- 
daining him to restore the picture, on receiving from Odescalchi the origin- 
al price, and the sum spent in cleaning it. This sentence proceeded on the 
want of legal consent of the vendor, in consequence of error, and inferred 
that Vallati might have previously discovered the value of the work, so as 
not to be in good faith when purchasing it at the price ofa bad copy.— 
— this decision Vallati appealed ; and after a bitter litigation, protract- 

till 1842, a compromise was made. The picture was to be sold, and the 
price divided between the parties, each paying his own costs. Vallati 
states his expenses at nearly 800/., and estimates his adversary’s somewhat 
higher. Mr. Jones had previously paid a sum to Vallati, to be free of all 
share in the transaction, being obliged to return to England in bad health, 
where he soon after died. 


MR, WOODBURN. 


We give these details of the great Vallati cause, as they have formed a 
leading topic in the Roman circles during several winters, and as they illus- 
trate some curious phases of Italian picture-dealing. A rich English noble- 
man was last year on terms for the Magdalen, when a party, from alleged 
interested motives, couveyed to him the reported dictum of Mr Woodburn, 
that it was an old copy worth 500l. Signor Vallati, however, offers to 
prove that Mr. Woodburn never saw the picture at all, but only a copy re- 
cently made from it, imitating its time-worn texture, which hung outside of 
the sanctum wherein it lay. Thus the chevalier has been doubly unlucky 
in the resalts of his fortunate speculation. He was deprived of his purchase 
by the Roman courts, because the best judges in Italy pronounced it an ori- 
ginal of the highest value. He has lost his purchaser, because an English 

icture-dealer, blundering between his gem and a modern imitation of it, 
Soolened it a copy. Verily may the tribe of dealers call their trade ‘a 
hazard ;’ and the Italian prince may compare notes with the English peer, 
which of them is the greater gull. 


Signor Vallati has, however, had his triumph, in another incident illustra- 
tive of the chances of picture-selling. Having acquired a singular and 
very beautiful landscape, in which a bit of savage Swiss scenery was treat- 
ed with much originality, he baptized it a Rembrandt, although this opinion 
was demurred to by some persons acquainted with the usual specimens of 
that master. Mr. Woodburn at once pronounced it no Rembrandt, but de- 
clined naming the author, and the picture consequently remained on hand 
with a blighted reputation. An English gentleman, whose interest and cu- 
Tiosity in the work had been greatly roused, while closely examining it one 
day with a powerful magnifier, thought he could distinguish on the grassy 
foreground some lines of colder tint, resembling a cypher. 1n the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, he bought the landscape for 300/, aad then begged 
Vallati to apply the usual test, in order to see if any repainting could be de- 
tected there. On being strongly rubbed with spirits, a portion of the fore- 
ground came away, and the monogram of Rembrandt, which some ignorant 
restorer had covered, in patching an adjoining hole, became legible, but re- 
sisted all further trial to remove it. The gentleman was equally delighted 
with his casual discovery and his purchase; and although Vallati, had he 
been aware of this proof of its authenticity, might have set a higher value 
upon the prize, yet he had the satisfaction of finding his deliberate judgment 
outtened at the expense of Mr. Woodburn’s infallibility. 

_ prame ~ o ped narrated in the Vallati suit 
works of art within the Papal States on their guard agai ouble risk ; 
first, that of having their puatibienn stopped i speatcaeann - = they 
be deemed of sufficient importance ; and, secondly, the nullification of the 
sale at the instance of the seller, should the price turn out to have been in- 
adequate. The former of these hazards exists also in Tuscany and Naples, 
and all old pictures and —— for exportation ought to be examined by 
an officer appointed to this duty, without whose clearance they are liable to 
be sto atthe Custom house. Nor is this law by any means a dead let- 
ter, although very rarely applied. !t is generally understood that all the 
personal influence at the papal court of King Louis of Bavaria, the most 
catholic of reigning sovereigns, was required to sanction his removing the 
celebrated drunken fawn, which he had purchased from the Barberini fami- 
ly,—one of the most choice though hideous statues of antiquity, and now a 


rincipal ornament of the Glyptotheca at Munich. At this moment a 
y Benvenuto Cellini, is embargoed in the 


ronze bust of Bindo Altoviti, 
deserted palace of that family at Rome, in consequence of the Camerlengo’s 
refusal to let its owner remove it to bis residence in Florence. The latter 
has shut it closely up, either from pet, or in the hope of smuggling it ont un- 
rved, to prevent which spies are incessantly on the watch. It seems a 
ye cr ee deme y 2 that a man shall not be able to remove a family portrait 
from his deserted habitation to his actual residence, and still more when the 
real motive is to compel him to part with it to a foreign government on their 
own terms. A well-known and recent instance was. that of Count Mares- 
calchi 8 Correg lo, which had actually been sold at Bologna, and, as we be- 
lieve, deliv toa French gentleman, but which the count was compelled 
to get back, and surrender to the Vatican for a smaller su m. Duke Braschi 
last year resigned to the government withouta struggle his famous Antinous 
for about 1850/. though no doubt more might have been obtai »d abroad 
had the secret abdaction of so colossal a st: cable. The re. 
) Olossal a statue been practicable. The re- 
moval of the Fesch pictures goes on unquestioned, under a special permis- 
sion obtained by the cardinal ere he removed them from Parte: it remains 
to be seen whether some of those acquired by him subsequently may not be 
stopped. A friend of our own met with a Persecution at Rome in 1839 
very similar to that endured by Vallati, in regard to a missal of unique beau. 
ty, with signed miniatures by Perugino, Francia, and their best rupil 
which ke had openly purchased a year before from Prince Albani pe A at 
for his prudence in sending it to England on the first alarm. he woul i mn 
questionably have been robbed of his prize. It may be well to add, that 
all objects of old art enter the Roman states duty free, but are liable : 
ad-valorem duty of twenty per cent. on exportation, whil 
tions pay only on entering. 
exigible on the import of old objects, but none on their export. 
the —— duty on pictures is a dollar for each s¢ 
The sale cf pictures from churches is permitted by the 
cany, but much discountenanced by that of Rome. 
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Picture-dealing has ita drones, who fatten upou its profits without contri- 
' buting the know , labour, or capital which produces them. They are 
embodied in the form of couriers and /aquats de place, two fraternities who 
assume the privilege of exacting unjust gains upon every transaction into 
which they can thrust their officious services, but es y apon their mas- 
ters’ dilettanti purchases. The usual rate is from five to ten per cent. upon 
the price, but it is sometimes screwed up to five-and-twenty. A few years 
ago there was a very beautiful and perfect suit of female armour exposed 
for sale, in a curiosity suop at Geneva, for £80; one evening an Euglish gen- 
tleman strolled in with his courier, admired it greatly, @ no objection to 
the price, and said he would call and make the bargain pextmorning. Soon 
after, the courier returned and demanded £20 as his fee on the sale. The 
shopman said he would willingly allow him the usual amount, but could do 
no more in his master’s absence. The servant —. he would take care 
that his master did not come again to the shop, and he kepthis word. This 
discount come sof course indirectly out of the purchaser's pocket, and it is 
very common to be asked, when bargaining at shops of that sort, whether 


cordingly.- 

Half-edozen ears since, the valets at Bologna combined to raise their fee 
to ten per cent, threatening to prevent strangers from visiting any sale gallery 
where these terms were not acceded to, upon which some ot the dealers, 
to defeat the plot, forwarded their address cards to the frontier, aud bribe d 
the police agents to fold them up in the passports of travellers. 

Among the evidence offered in the suit of Prince Odescalchi against Val- 
lati, to which we have more than once referred, there was this formal expo- 
sition of the principles and results of picture-dealing, sworn to by eighteen 
leading members of the trade then in Rome : 

‘In the sale and purchase of pictures, all depends upon the actual result 
and chance of gain to both parties. For pictures which are bought in the 
hope of discovering something better than appears, aud of reproducing them 
in their original state, often turn out even worse than they seemed, thus 
occasioning manifest loss. And were it not that in rare instances and after 
much outlay, risk, and trouble, a fortunate hit compensates for many pre- 
vious powers dh this trade would be at an end; for without such a hope no 
one would be disposed to make acquisitions that were always to turn out 
ill, Another danger to which those who carry on this sort of business are 
exposed, arises from the difficulty of finding an able restorer, so that even 
when they have the luck to meet with any thing good, itis generally injur- 
ed in being cleaned. Besides all this, there must be taken into consideration 
the large sums tied up in those pictures which remain on hand for bw as 
well as the great labour and application necessary for obtaining a thorough 
acquaintance with this most difficult subject. In all these transactions, ad- 
vantages, and risks, the private party selling has no part, for the result, as 
regards profit and loss, is linited to the speculative buyer ere te 
With this manifesto we might conclude our notices of picture-dealing, but 
that a new phasis which the trade has recently assumed in the Eternal 
City remains to be mentioned. Basseggio and Baldeschi, two dealers, who 
stand favourably conspicuous among their fellows for euterprise, connois- 
seurship, and good faith, have been making frequent journeys to London 
and Paris, for the acquisition of worksof art; and we lave little hesitation 
in believing, that the pictures brought to Rome by the former from London, 
in the last three years, exceed in merit all that have been sent from thence 
to England during the same time. Regular iv his attendance on auctions, 
vigilant among the rubbish of Wardour street, he has secured many prizes 
for sums which enable him to offer them in his own country at unusually 
moderate rates. Nor are his purchases confined to the purlieus of picture 
traffic. Jn 1842, the Litchfield Claude passed into his hands, and last year 
he carried off a very rare specimen of Rodolfo Ghirlandajo, one of the great- 
est Florentine painters, which is not unlikely to enrich the Vatican gallery 
of chefs-d’euvre. ' 

The chances of such works returning to our shores are at present small, 
for fox-hunting has greatly superseded picture-buying at Rome, as far as our 
wealthy countrymen are concerned. Artists and dealers suffer equally 
from this caprice of fashion; but both still look to the English as their sur- 
est and most liberal customers. It is not long since we heard a worthy 
— landscape-painter narrate in his broken English the following inci 

ent: 


“T vork in my studio one day ven one gentleman wid de dunettes come in, 
make one, two, tree bow, very profound, and say ‘Gut morgen, Meinheer !’ 





e st modern produc- | 
In Tuscany, the rule is reversed, a duty being | 


uare palmo of ten inches, | 





I make one, two, tree profound bow, and say de same. Dende gentleman 
look atall my pictures very slow and deliberate: den he say, ‘ Dat is goot; 
dat is beautiful; dat is vondrous fine.’ Den he say at last, ‘ Sare, vill you 
permit me to bring my friend de Baron von A. to see your fine vork ?’ I gay, 
‘ Sare, you vill do me one favour.’ Den he make tree more bow more pro- 
found dan before, and he go vay. De next day he bring his friend de Baron, 
and dey two make six bow all very profound, and dey say dat all is very 
beautiful, and den de Baron say, ‘ Sare, vill you let me bring my friend de 
Count von B. to see dese so fine vork ?’ fo! den dey make der bow once 
again, and go yay, and 1 see dem no more. Dat vas one German gentle- 
man. 

“ Anoder day, one little gentleman come in wid one skip and say ‘ Bon 
jour, Monsieur! charmé de faire votre connaissance.’ He takes up his 
lorgnette, and he looks at my first picture, and he say, ‘ Ah, very vell, Sare ! 
dat is one very fine morsel.’ Den he pass quick to anoder and he say, 
‘Sare, dis is truly admirable; after dis beautiful nature is vort notting :’ and 
so in two minute and half he get trough dem all. Den he twirl his cane, 
and stick out his chin, and say, ‘Sare, 1 make you my compliment; you 
have one great talent for de landscape; 1 shall have de honour to recom- 
mend you wo all my friend; au revoir, Monsieur ;’ but l see him never again. 
He vas one French gentleman. 

“ Anoder day, 1 hear one loud tap wid one stick at my door, and ven I 
say, ‘Come in,’ one gentleman valk forwards, very stiff and nod his head, 
but take never his hat off. He say, ‘ May I see your picture?’ I bow, and 
say, ‘Wid pleasure, Sare.’ He no answer, but look at one long time, and 
say not avord. Den he look at anoder and say nottiag. Den he go to anod- 
er and look, and say, ‘ Vat is de price of dis?’ Lsay, ‘ Forty louis, Sare.’ 
He say notting but go to de next, and look one long time; and at last he say, 
‘Vat is de price of dis?’ Den I say, ‘ Sare, it is sixty louis.’ Den he say 
notting but look-anoder long time. Den he say, ‘Can you give me pen and 
ink?’ and ven I give it he sit down and he say, ‘ Vat is your name, Sare ?’ 
Den I give him my card, and he write one order on Torlonia for sixty louis : 

he give me de order wid his card, and he say, ‘ Dat picture is mine; dat 
is my address: send it home: good morning.’ And so he make one more 
stiff nod and valk avay. This vas one English gentleman.” 


——»>————_. 


THOMAS SIMPSON, THE ARCTIC DISCOVERER. 


From the London Literary Gazette, April 26. 





The Life and Travels of Thomas Simpson the Arctic Discoverer. By his 
Brother Alexander Simpson. 8vo, pp. 424. London: Bentley. 

Many of the particulars which appear in this volume have been commu- 
nivated to the public before, in numerous forms, and wy in the ‘ Nar- 
rative’ of Mr. Simpson’s discover ies, from the same publisher, in 1843. We 
are not, however, indisposed to see them again in a more connected and 
complete shape ; though we should have liked them better had they been 
less flowery and poetical, as being more suited to such subjects than the 
ornate and magniloquent. 

Thomas Simpson was the son of a worthy schoolmaster, of Dingwall in 
Ross-shire, and finished his education at the college of Aberdeen, being in- 
tended for the kirk. But the family was related to Sir George Simpson, 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and he induced his young kins- 
man to come out to him in America in 1829, and gave him employment in 
the company, whither also his brother and biographer, Alexander, followed 
him. Having served for several years as a clerk, he was in 1336 selected 
with Mr. P. W. Dease to proceed to the northern coast, from Atabasca 
Lake, and explore such portions of it as had been left unvisited by prece- 
ding travellers,such as Hearne,Mackenzie, Franklin, Back, &c. by land, and 
others by sea. What he accomplished between the years 1836 and 1840, 
during an absence of three years and two months, ‘ marked (as his brother 
says) by toils, perils, and privations, such as have seldom been endured,’ is 
well known ; and the present work goes rather into his persoual reasons for 
dissatisfaction than into any farther elucidation of the geographical portion 
of his discoveries. With regard to the latter the author remarks : 

‘The extent of discovery on the northern coast of Amcrica, previous to 
1837, may be concisely recapitulated thus :—Point Barrow, the north-east 
cape of Behring’s Straits, reached by the Blossom’s barge from the Pacific, 
is in longitude 146° 20’ W From the Atlantic, an advance had been made 
through Prince Regent's Inlet to longitude 92° W. The distance between 
these two points is (in round numbers) one thousand six hundred statute 
miles. The existence of two rivers falling into the Arctic Seabetween those 
| points, and flowing northward from countries comparatively known, was 
| proved by Hearne and Mackenzie. Following those rivers, two successive 
| government expeditions traced the coast between their mouths: and also 











| an extent of coast westward from Mackenzie’s river, of three hundred and 
| forty miles; and eastward from Coppermine River, of one hundred and 
| eighty miles. The expedition of Captain Back proved that a river fell into 
the Arctic Oceau at a point nearly due south of Captain Ross's Peninsula 
of Boothia. Thus, then, it remained for the expedition to which my broth- 


you have a valet de place in attendance, that the price may be adjusted ac- ; 








er was appointed, first, to fill up the blank between the extreme west o 
Franklin's discoveries and Point Barrow, a distance of one hundred andf 
seventy miles. Butin order to attain this ‘terra incognita,’ it was nece: 
to pass along a line of coast of three hundred and forty miles—the hard- 
won progress of Franklin during the summer of 1826. Second, to trace the 
arctic coast between Franklin’s Eastern Extreme, and the gulf (Prince Re- 
ent’s Inlet), to which entrances had been proved to exist from Bafliu’s 
Ba by Barrow’s Straits, and from Hudson’s Bay by the Straits of the Fury 
po Hecla—a distance of four hundred miles. To attain this wide field of 
exploration, it was necessary to pass along a line of coast of one hundred 
po eighty miles, the discovery of which was effected by Franklin’s first 
and disastrous expedition. These objects were fully accomplished through 
the exertions and energies of my brother—exertions often impeded, encr- 
gies repressed, by the untortunate and ill-judged addition to the expedition, 
which he himself planned, of a senior officer. 

The affirmative of the second of the foregoing propositions is not so dis- 
tinctly made out; but we give the whole quotation as of peculiar interest 
at a moment when another naval expedition is about to leave our shores (on 
the 8th ot May) to investigate the same problem. 

Mr. Thomas Simpson’s private correspondence with his brother, which 
1s now produced and very much applauded, had, in our opinion, much bet- 
ter never have seen the light. It does not add to the high estimation in 
which we, and all the world, held his character; nor does it gild his services- 
with a brighter hue. (Indeed, there are parts of it which evince a spirit of dis 
content, jealousy, and detraction, altogether painful after a fatal tragedy had 
consigned the bold and enthusiastic a our former ideal to an untime- 
ly grave. His brother’s mistaken love planted nettles and thorns, not 
flowers, upon that wild resing-place. The slighting manner in which Cap- 
tain Back is spoken of, after acknowledging (p.107) that ‘his discover- 
ies were greater than any of them in the north expected,’ is one in- 
stance of this error ; and his long coniplaints abeut Mr. Dease, and Gov- 
ernor Simpson, and, after all was over, his own and his brother’s censures 
of the Hudson Bay Company and of ministers for not granting pensions, 
jar upon the mind, and disturb that admiration and respect heretofore 
generally conceded to the intrepidity and merit of Thomas Simpson. We 
copy soine of his letters to illustrate these observations : 

To Governor Simpson, dated Fort Norman, September 8th, 1837. 

‘Tam proud of the interest felt by their honours (the directors of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company) in our expedition : and hope that our present despatch- 
es will show that your confidence in our zeal has not been misplaced. I do 
not know what pecuniary reward is attached by the king’s orders iu council 
to that portion of the arctic navigation completed by us this summer; but | 
trust that you will ascertain this point, and not allow our interests to be over- 
looked. You were pleased to teil me that my services as your secretary at 
Red River had earned a chief-tradership; now, however, I have the exelu- 
sive honour of unturling the company’s flag on Point Barrow, and of thus 
uniting the Arctic to the Western Ocean,—which I humbly think entitles me 
to the second step. Consider, I beseech you, the importance of the geo- 
graphical problem solved; the able officers whom it baffled; the rewards 
conterred upon them for what they effected; and do not reject my just 
claims, although I am one of your own relatives. I have always (in despite 
of harsh treatment* ) confided cage d in yoar kind sentiments towards 
me, and feel that they will be fully displayed on the present occasion. Such 
preferment, instead of cooling = zeal, would animate and inflame it, and 
at the same time give methe standing requisite to the creditable production 
of our trayvis to the world, Mr. Dease is a good houourable man I be- 
lieve I have acquired his friendship, for in every thing, even to the plan of 
our little Fort Confidence, he has adopted my advice, and has left the direc- 
tion of the march entirely to me; the result proves that it has not languished 
under my directions; indeed, wn such a service the surveyor must of neces- 
sity, act as guide. While the whole onus of the duty thus rests on me, I 
cannot help feeling sore that you should have considered it necessary to en- 
trust another with the command.’ 

Jan. 29, 1838, he writes to his brother from Fort Confidence : 

‘ My last to you was from Fort Norman in September, annuuncing our sale 
and early return from our first glorious campaign: I should say mine, for 
mine alone was the victory * * Mr. Dease and I live together on the 
happiest footing; his old wife, a little grandchild, and a strapping wench, a 
daughter of his brother Charles, joining our mass. Dease is a worthy, indo- 
lent, illiterate soul, and moves just as I give the impulse. With respect to 
the dangers to be pooped: nc! make yourself quite easy on my acconnt. 
They are great, indeed, compared with those of civilised life, but really pre- 
sent nothing appalling to people who have traversed the interior of this wild 
country. Our plans, thauks to my own foresight, are all admirably laid, avd 
can scarcely fait tu maintain us in plenty, and to secure success. [aim no 


wild theorist, like Dr.*King: all my proceedings are based on calculation 
and knowledge. On that foundation, and a humble reliance on a stronger 
arm than man’s, do I build my hopes. * * Why were we born poor 
and friendless, when many a dolt inherits a fair estate ?” : 

In September of the same year he writes: 

‘Had I acted like Parry, and others similarly circumstanced, I might have 
converted the erroneous notions of my senior tomy own future aggrandise- 
ment; instead of which sacrificing interestto honesty, | have been urging 
him on to his own advantage, reserving only the labour to myself. * * 

‘On the 20th at dusk, we rejoined Mr. Dease and our comrades at the 
boats. We had,on our return, found a great change in the state of the ice, 
which now only obstructed the shores, leaving every where a clear offing. 
Had I net been, like Sinbad the sailor, hampered with an old man on my 
back, I should have immediately turned eastward with both boats; but the 
agpeceninne of my useless senior aud of the crews overpowered my sin- 
gle voice. For myself, Tam still—and I glory in it—buta clerk in 
their honours’ service, though [have won a distinguished place among North- 
ern Discoverers. I hope it may be as you say, that a wider field will be 
opened for me ; though I confess I apprehendsome slippery trick on the part 
of the concern on which my discoveries throw lustre. They cannot, how- 
ever, bar the foot of the throne against me. Back, it appears, got “back ” 
after doing nothing.’ 

Now, whatever the truth may have been, it is unseemly and very disa- 
greeable to hear an individuallargely bepraising himself, whilst he is dispar- 
aging others. Alexander Simpson ought not to have printed these letters ; 
but he is himself a disappointed man. 

On the question of poor Thomas’s death, he maintains that there was a 
plot of Bird's to destroy him for the sake ofhis papers, and that his butchery 
of that unfortunate person and Antoine Legros was an act of self-protection : 
and further, that be was not insane and did not commit suicide, but was 
murdered by the party with whom they previously travelled and which 
was brought up to the scene of the catastrophe by Bruce and the younger 
Legros. 

With respect to arctic discoveries the author says : 

‘ [t will be observed in reference to my brother's letters, and to his last 
will, that he considered that, through his disct-veries, the question of the ex- 
istence of a north-west passage had been finally solved in the affirmative.— 
It will also have been seen that the opinions of the English press were to 
the same effect: in fact, that thereon he founded his claim. Was this claim 
unfounded? Can any subsequent explorations deprive him of the merit of 
connecting the Atlantic onl Pacific Oceans by pe sea-communication * 
To this point I have already adverted ; and I should not have returned tothe 
subject, had I not observed, while preparing the foregoing pages for the press, 
that it is in contemplation by the British government to send out another 
martime expedition (how many have already failed!) for the discovery of a 
nerth polar passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The connex- 
ion by my brother of the discoveries on the — coasts of Beechey, Frank- 
lin, and Black, forming a continuous line of arctic American sea-board of 
sixty-two degrees of longitude is, of course, perfectly incontrovertible.— 
The only possible point on which a doubt can be hung as to his having com- 
pleted the junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is, whether he reacli- 
ed the same sea which Sir John Ross sailed down in the Victory, passing 
through Barrow’s Straits and Prince Regent’s Inlet, and which Parry saw 
before him from the western ay of the straits of “the Fury and 
Hecla.” His own opinion that he had reached this gulf is thus expressed : 
“ We could therefore hardly doubt being now arrived at that large gulf uni- 
formly described by the Esquimaux as containing many islands, and with 
many indentions running down to the southward, till it approaches within 
forty miles of Repulse and Wager Bays.’ The correctness of this opinion 
has not been questioned by those best acquainted with the subject, until a 
very recent period, when a conjecture has been hazarded, that “North 
Somerset is a part of the main continent of Americs.”+ This conjecture 
implies the existence of an isthmus connecting Boothia Felix with the con- 
tinent. As U have already pointed out, such an isthmus was asserted by 
John Ross to exist. Back’s voyage went far to disprove this assertion, aud 
an inspection of the chart, as now all but filled ule my brother’s disceve- 
ries, will, I am convinced, satisfactorily prove its incorrectness. It will be 
seen that, after passing through a narrow strait, in which there was a rapid 
rush of tide from the east.} my brother passed the estuary of Back's great 


. 





- —_-—— 


* «The passages in italics are in the rough drafts, but scored out, as if vot 
inserted in the fair copies. [retain them as expressions of my brother's 
feelings. 
t* Dr. King in letters on Arctic Discovery, addressed to Sir J. Barrow.”’ 

t ‘I find it recorded in my brother's notes (there is but one other case 
which has come under my notice in which his notes add to the distinc 
of his despatches and narrative.) that “there are strong currents or little 
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Fish River, and pee some distance further, with a clear sea, reached 
---lon. 94° 14; pice 54 view of the coast for eight miles further. This 





was an advance to precisely the same parallel of fou that had been 
reached by Sir John Ross in the Victory; and the distance between the two 
—, ned in their ing craft, i. ec. Felix. Harbour {Ross,) and 

iver Castor and Pollux (Simpson,) is less than one hundred miles in a line 

ue north and south. Pedestrian excursions made from the V. reduce 
this bank to less than sixty miles. There is nothing to induce a belief or 
supposition that there exists any obstructing land between these two points, 
on the contrary, there are the strongest reasons to conclude that there is an 
open sea-communication between them. With the plan of the maritime ex- 
pedition to be sent by her majesty’s government to the arctic regions, | am 
quite unacquainted: but taking naturally a deep interest in, and having 
Jong and attentively studied the subject, { cannot forbear making afew re- 
marks in regard to it. My decided opinion is, that the most advisable chan- 
nel for vessels to attempt the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
is through Barrow’s Straits, Prince Regent's Inlet, the Straits of Boothia, 
and thence along the arctic American coast to Behring’s Straits: and I ex- 
press a strong conviction, that notwithstanding the uncertainties of arctic 
navigation, a passage may be accomplished through this channel with only 
oue winter’s delay in the polar seas: nay, that by good fortune a passage 
from sea to sea might be accomplished the same season.’ 

If Mr. Simpson had happened to read the Literary Gazette (No. 1466, 
February 22d), he would, lave seen that the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Crozier is to proceed by Barrow’s Strait; but, instead 
of entangling itself with the narrows of Prince Regent's Inlet and Straits of 
Boothia, is to take the course far more likely to be open between Cape 
Walker and Banks’ Land, and touch the North American coast to the west 
of Wollaston Laud, perhaps about Franklin Bay or Cape Bathurst, or even 
beyond the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

To relieve our review from the unpleasantness of censure, and the dry- 
ness of science, we will now add two or three miscellaneous matters, aud 
conclude. 

For what they call in Scotlond “ a stichit parson,” (i. e. one intended for 
the ministry who does uot reach the pulpit), the manners of the Hudson Bay 
employés seem to have sat easily on Thomas Simpson. 

‘A gay anda merry race they were, these Canadian voyageurs, even un- 
der their excessive toil. Wherever they went, they gaily sang their voya 
—_——-. These have often mixed with the wild cries of the savages of 

issouri and Uhio: the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, and each Canadian river, 
were, for many long years, navigated only by the happy race who carolled 
them forth; they lightened the labours of the adventurous rovers who first 
penetrated into the “Indian Territory,” and pushed their way even to the 
Pacific Ocean aud the Arctic Sea. The race is now all but extinct. Their 
songs, in a few years, will be forgotten; nor will T maintain that they were 
much worthy of preservation either for their music or their words. Yet 
many an hour have I listened to them with pleasure ; and “ La belle Rose,”’ 
yet, would sound sweeter to my ear—albeit it were struck ap by a rough 
voice, and responded to bya rougher chorus—than the strains of Grisi— 
nay, of the sweet singer of mine own north country, Wilson. ” be 

fie Every Englishman is supposed to be able to join in 
“God Save the Queen!” so every Canadian voyageur can swell, witli his 
sweet voice, the chorus of “ La belle Rose ;” and, in consequence, it is gen- 
erally selected to give éclat to the departure and arrival of the few bark ca- 
noes which still, once a-year, start from Canada for the North-west. “ La 
belle Rose” is a virtuous young lady, described by the voyaging troubadour 
as magnanimously declining offers made to her, though they were backed 
by a settlement of “ six cent francs par un,” expressing her rejection thus ; 

“Je ne couche point avec un homme 
Hors qu’il m’epouse auparavant.” 


Admirable, indeed, is the resolution declared by this damsel (would that all 
damsels would observe it); and, to respect sach a resolution, every good 
and true voyageur was bound by a solemn oath, which he took on passing 
the Rubicon—the point any progress beyond which made him a true “ hom- 
me du nord,” possessed of an indisputable right to look with contempt on 
“les mangeurs de lard” (pork-eaters) of his native parishes. This Rubi- 
con, by-the-by, often shifted its position, at exch change being placed farther 
from the voyageur’s centre of civilisation—Montreal. It was at a little lake, 
named the “ Committee’s punch-bowl,” situatod at the summit of a pass in 
the Rocky Mountains, its waters running into the Arctic Sea fromthe eastern 
end, and into the Pacific Ocean from the western, that [ took a solemn vow 
—‘‘ De ne jamais coucher avec la femme ou la fille d’uu voyageur—sans 
qu'elle veut.” ¥ 

So says Alexander; and thus wrote Thomas on setting out; 

_ ‘Harrah fora Husky wife! I have got the portrait of mine at full length 
in Captain Franklin's last voyage. Our worthy mother favoured me with 
some lengthy strictures respecting Indian connexions. What would she 
say to see me figuring by-and-by with a young Esquimaux wife, and a pair 
of urchins in her boots?’ , 

Religious convertions appear to be on a par with the morality of these 
regions : 

‘ A Wesleyan clergyman from Canada (we are told) passed the winter of 
1338-39 at the western extremity of Lake Superior. The Indians were all 
but pagans; they lad once seen and received baptism from a Catholic priest 
stationed about a hundred miles off. The Weel 
and began to have 2 numerous congregation, whom he diligently instructed. 
The priest heard of this; he considered the poor natives as adhereuts of the 
pope, and he couldn’t attord to lose them without a struggle. He would not 
venture among them himself, but he despatched one of his acolytes ; and to 
ensure his success, furnished him with a fearful picture, representing the 
enemy of mankind (the bad Manitou) busily employed in forking Protest- 
ants into the burning pit. This piece of “ pictorial preaching’, bad such an 
effect, that the worthy Wesleyan could never muster another meeting ; and 
loud were his subsequent denunciations of “ the woman of Babylon,” “ the 
scarlet lady,” “ Antichrist,” &e. A somewhat similar occurrence took 
place in “Oregon.” ‘The Protestants (American missionaries) had first oc- 
cupied the field. French Canadian priests arrived a few years afterwards, 
and soon gained great ascendancy over the natives by the distribution of a 
“biblical tree,” showing, pictorially, many of the Old Testament events, 
the coming of our Lord Jesus, and ‘the subsequent progress of his church 
until those pestilential heretics Luther and Calvin verged from the straight 
narrow way leading to salvation into a crooked road which (so the picture 
shadowed) led them and their followers to eternal fire. This had wonderful 
effect ; and the Protestant brethren tried in vain to regain the lost ground 
by exhibiting an antagonist tree, showing the gradual divergence of Rome 
from the right path. Truly, it becomes every true Christian to pray that 
the time may speedily come when it will be felt by all, that religion 


“ Is not for sect and creed to fight, 
To call our zeal the rule of right: 
When what we wish is, at the best, 
To see our church excel the rest.” ’ 

Of our late friends the Ojibeways, Mr. S. says: 

‘The upper conutry of the Ottawa and the shores of Lake Huron have 
not yet been taken possession of by colonists; but even there, wood-hewers 
and other adventurers have penetrated, and the natives are rapidly decreas- 
ing innumber. The fire-water works its usual effects among the men; 
while, to use the words of a late Canadian governor, whose romantic des- 
patches occasionally frizhted the colonial office from its propriety,—nay, 
even awakened Lord Glenelg from his apathetic slumbers,—“ by some in- 
ferual powers the faces of the babies are becoming blanched! © From this 
region came the Ojibeway Indians lately exhibiting in London. I may re- 
mark regarding them, that to gull the English public—( gullible it was de- 
clared by Shakspeare to have been in his time, gullible it still is)\—they 
‘were decked out in costumes which they neither sawnor wore in their own 
country. The leather dresses and ornaments were those appertaining to 
the prairie tribes, whose nearest haunt is distant at least one thousand miles 
from the Ojibeway country Their war-dances, also, were merely antics 
carefully rehearsed for the occasion; of war they have no knowledge or ex- 
perieuce, being a quiet demi-civilised race. With all the other Indian tribes 
of British America (the few scattered over New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia re the Hudson’s Bay Company alone has communication.’ 

Of the Indians, when driven to extremities by starvation, the account is 
horrible ; for, like Saturn, they kill and devour their own children. Mr. 8. 
Says: 

‘Revolting and incredible as this may appear, it takes place occasionally 

amoug all the Indian tribes when starvation is imminent. My brother re- 
cords thus :—A valid reason for leaving home.—“ In a conversation with the 
Dogribs we afterwards learned that these mountain Indians are cannibals, 
and immediately upon any scarcity arising, cast lots for victims. Their 
erce manners have been cireumstantially detailed by an old man, who, 
while yet a stripling. fled from the tribe, and joined himself to the Dogribs, 
im consequence of finding his mother, on his return from a successful d y's 
hunting, employed in roasting the body of her own child, his youngest 
_—_ 





races among the islands in the Strait of Boothia, also in the estuary of the 
Great Fish River.” If the comparatively open sea, to which the Strait of 
Boothia led, were merely a cul de sac, as the junction of Boothia Felix to 
the continent would make it, how are we to acconnt for these “ strong cur- 


rents or little-ruces?"’ Are they not indicatory of this being the open pas- 
sage between two oceans ?’ 


eyan laboured assiduously, | 


brother.” I may, in like manner, instance the following as a good reason for 
a coperatiqn hil Indian cou their provisions ™ aye , 
lengthened out their existence children. nty again 
reigned with them ; but the of the cannibal father still revelled im 
the delights of human flesh. In the exuberance of these thoughts he un- 
wittingly muttered in his wife’s hearing, “ She is fat, aud would be good to 
eat.” ‘The hint was not lost on the woman. As soon as he slept, she firm- 
ly bound his arms and legs, and then set off with all speed for the nearest 
trading station. . 

‘ A strong incentive to indastry.—An — old hunter, accompanied by 
his wife aud a young boy placed iu their charge, went off in the autumn to 
their basting gona: e old couple returned in the spring with an un- 
usually large quantity of furs, and consequently had a large allowance of 
grog. In vino veritas. In the talkativeness of intoxication the man de- 
claimed thus; “I’m a good hunter, a very good hunter; I have brought 
many skins to the fort; butif [ had not killed the beavers they were on, my 
wife would have eaten me as she ate the boy.”’’ 


—@———— 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. Published 
from the Originals and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of Europe. 
By Prince Alexander Labanotf. 7 vols. Dolman. 


Prince Labanoff has devoted fourteen years to the collection of the letters 
written by Mary Queen of Scots, the state-papers that illustrate her histo- 
ry, and the contidential communications of ambassadors which exhibit the 
appreciation of her character. Jp his seven volumes there are seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six letters and memorials which emanated from Mary her- 
self, and for hundred of these were hitherto unedited and unknown; taking 
this additional store in connexion with the letters of the French ambassa- 
dors, which have been partially consulted by historians, and the despatches 
of the Florentine envoy now tor the first time made public, we find our- 
selves in possession of a mass of new evidence which materially modifies 
the conclusions drawn by those historians to whom these sources of infor- 
mation were unknown. Under such circumstances we think that we shall 
best discharge our duty by making fresh inquisition into some of the various 
and complicated charges made against the unfortanate Queen of Scotland; 
acting not as advocates seeking a new trial, but as an original court of in- 
quest, from which all reference to former trials is excluded. Before enter- 
ing on this task, we must in justice say that we have never seen a mass of 
historical documents more faithfully edited, lucidly arranged, and impartial- 
ly illustrated, than the collection before us; Prince Labanott’s integrity is 
equal to his zeal; he has ever kept in view the principle of giving “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” he has reserved for a 
separate publication his own views of the evidence he has collected, and he 
nowhere allows the conclusions which he bas formed to influence either his 
statements or his comments. 

It is important to bear in mind that the contest between Mary and Eliza- 
beth was from beginning to end identieal with the struggle between the 
Catholic and Protestant religions in Britain; every Catholic regarded Eliza- 
beth as illegitimate, and therefore as a usurper ; — Protestant feared that 
the success of Mary Stuart would lead to the renewal of the horrors ascribed 
to Mary Tudor. The fears with which the reformed party in England and 
Scotland regarded Mary Stuart may have been exaggerated, but assuredly 
they were not without foundation ; the blood of the Guises, the most san- 
guinary bigots of their age, tlowed in her veins, and before she had attained 
her sixth year she had been placed under the charge of her maternal uncles. 
In i'rance she was regarded as the chief agent and support of the Guise fac- 
tion, and as such was an object of jealousy and suspicion, not only to the 
Huguenots, but to Catherine de Medicis and her younger sons, who envied 
the abilities, hated the popularity, and feared the ambition of the princes of 
Lorraine. Mary de Guise, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, was anxious 
that her daughter should contribute to the elevation of her family,and the first 
letter of Mary Stuart, written before she was eight years old, shows that she 
had been trained in habits of implicit obedience to her mother. In her 
ninth year she had begun to take an active part in political intrigues ; we 
fiad her writing to her mother— 

‘‘Thave shown the letters you were pleased to write to me to my uncle 
M. de Guise, thinking that such would be your desire: but in consequence 
of what you said I would not have shown them had I not feared that 1 could 
not disentangle his affairs without his aid. . . . 1 would have written to you 
in cipher, had not my secretary declared that such a precaution was unne- 
cessary. Tam writing also to my bastard brother (Murray) according to 
the advice of my uncle M. de Guise; the said letters will be open, so that 
they may be forwarded to him according to your pleasure.” 

Thongh this letter is an autograph, it would be absurd to suppose that it 
was the coinposition of a young girl; it was probably dictated by the Guises, 
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to take vengeance on the Guises, banished them from the court. Mary shar- 
ed in the disgrace of her uncles, and became therefore im return 
to her kingdom ‘This determination gave some alarm in her 


» Ov the 30th of June 1571, Cecil wrote to. ao 

“ Ye see our opivion here is tha” eit doe much a in if the 
Queen should come thither before thyngs be better established. To stay her 
is no better waye than that she and her friends in France maye fynd lack of 
conformytie there to the end purposed by her, which is to subvert the course 
of religion, aud to withdraw the good will of hers hitherward ; whether it 
be rightly judged of here or no I know not.” 

Elizabeth refused to allow Mary to pass through England on herreturn to 
Scotland ; she is even accused of intending to iuterrupt her on her sm ae 
There is a passage in one of Cecil’s letters which seems to hint that such a 
project wasformed :— 

“The Scottish Quene was the 10th of this month (August, 1561), at Bul- 
loygn, and meaneth to take shipping at Callise. Neither those in Scotland 
nor we here doo like her comyng home. The Quene’s Majestie hath three 
ships in the north seas to preserve the fyshers from pyratts. I think they 
will be sorry to see her pass.” 

The pretext that Elizabeth might have justly seized Mary on the seas, be- 
cause of her refusal to sign the treaty of Edin urgh, is at once invalidated, 
by reference to the treaty of Catean Cambresis: in fact, the treaty of Edin- 
burgh was never ratified because Elizabeth would not consent to the inser- 
tion of a clause recognizing Mary as her successor if she died without issae. 

Before entering on an examination of the circumstances connected with 
the unfortunate marriage between Mary and Darnley, it may be necessary 
to mention that the volume published by Prince Labanoff in 1839 asa spe- 
cimen of this collection was translated by Miss A Strickland, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Colburn in 1342. Prince Labanoff taken occasion to ex- 
press his regret that the faults of his first essay have been faithfally eh 
ed by his translator, and we too find some reason to lament that solu- 
tion of the historical questions connected with the most important points in 
Mary’s life should have been attempted, and in some degree anticipated, on 
imperfect evidence. Miss Strickland made such good use of the men 
volume that we are sorry she did not wait for this complete collection. 

The letters from Mary to Elizabeth, previous to the discussion of the 
question of the marriage with Darnley, are either requests of a grant of 
ports to Scotchmen passing through England to France, or complaints of acts 
of violence perpetrated by Elizaheth’s subjects on Scottish merchantmen. 
We give acurious specimen of the latter as illustrative of the manners of the 
age, modernizing the orthography, because Mary’s English requires transla- 
tion fally as much as her French. 

» “Holyrood, June 2, 1564. 

“ Right excellent, right high and mighty princess, our dearest sister and 
cousin, in our most hearty manner we commend usunto you. It has been 
lately heavily lameutedto us by our subjects William Waus, John Martin and 
William Gorden, merchants oF our town of Wigton, how in the month of 
January last past their ship, whereof William Carmoke was master, and Wil- 
liam Arnold shipper (supercargo) at her returning from Rochelle, was by 
stress of weather driven to land at your haven of Carlingford in [reland, 
where, after they waited on the winds for the space of twelve days, bei 
ready to depart towar«s this our realm, and looking for no kind of hostility 
or displeasure from any of your subjects; nevertheless O’Neil and Fardar- 
roch Magennis, inhabitants of Ireland, accompanied by three or four hun- 
dred persons, or thereby, came to the said haven under silence of night, vio- 
lently aud by force entered the ship, reftand plundered the wines,iron and 
merchandize being therein, broke her in pieces, and left not the poor ma- 
riners so much as their clothing; as a testimonial of the constable and bail- 
lies of your town of Cartingford may more largely testify.” 

These and many similar letters sufficiently prove that a treaty was recog- 
nized as existing between the two countries, though the treaty of Edinburg 
remained uuratitied. In discussing Darnley’s marriage our attention is first 
called to the autograph memoir in which Mary justifies her consent to such 
aunion. In this she declares that shewould willingly have taken Don Car- 
los, the sonof Puilip II. of Spain, for her husband, but that insuperable ob- 
jection existed against the archduke Charles of Austria poupentl: 40 her by 
her relations in France. She then proceeds :— 

“ Afterwards the countess of Lennox (as always since I was first entreat- 
ed by her) sent to me by letters and tokens to select her son, being of the 
blood-royal of England and Scotland, the nearest to mein the line of succes- 
sion, a Stewart by name, who would perpetuate a surname ever dear to the 
Scotch, of the same religion as myself, and would respect me proportionally 
to the honour Lhad conferred on him. Lord Athol and Lord Lindsay sup- 
poor, this recommendation. together with all Stewarts and all the Catho- 

ics. The Protestants proposed. the Earl of Leicester, who wrote to me 
and solicited me through Randel (Randolph), to whom Murray feigned to 
pay attention, knowing that though his queen had written to me in his fa- 
vour, it was only for the purpose of deceiving me and retarding other suitors. 





and we have quoted it for the purpose of showing at what an early age 
Mary Stuart was made the agent of a faction. We find also a long letter 
of about the same date from the Cardinal of Lorraine to the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland, urging her to maintain her maternal influence over her daugh- 
ter, and not to allow her to become dependent on the Queen of France. On 
her marriage with the Dauphin, Mary, in direct opposition to the Scottish 
parliament, stipulated with Henry II., that in case of her death without is- 
sae, her kingdom of Scotland and her claims to the kingdom of England 
should devolve to Henry and his successors; she also assigned Scotland to 
the French King, and allits revenues as a security for the money advanced 
to support her mother’s authority, and added a protestation against any re- 
nunciation of these acts which she might subsequently be compelled to 
make. These documents were completed ata time when England was at 
war with France, and when the declining health of Mary Tudor showed 

that the question of succession to the English throne must soon be raised. 

There is, however, no evidence of any design formed to contest the succes- 

sion of Elizabeth; she became queen of England in November 1558, and on 
the 2d of April following her title was recognized by the Kings of France 

and Spain, and by the Queen and Queen Dowager of Scotland in the treaties 
of general pacification concluded at Cateau Cambresis. It is of importance 
to establish the fact that Scotland was included in the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
bresis, for this sufficiently explains the reasons why Francis and Mary re- 
fused to recognize the subsequeut treaty of Edinburgh. On the 2ist of 
April, 1559, Mary wrote to Elizabeth:— 

“ Most high and excellent princess, our dear and well beloved sister and 
cousin. We have learned with great pleasure by the return of the deputies 
of our dear and honoured father the king, that they have agreed with your 
plenipotentiaries touching the peace, amity, and reconciliation, which we 
desired to have established ; and which has been concluded between us, 
our kingdoms and subjects, as well as with those of our royal father. This 
will lead to the common good of the three kingdoms (England, Scotland, 
and France), and will secure their repose and tranquillity, and the peace of 
those whom God has vouchsafed to place under our government; it will 
also establish so good und kindly an intelligence between ourselves person- 
ally, that we shall enjoy perpetual satisfaction. And in order to perform on 
our part what has been stipulated by our said deputies, we send you by the 
Sieur de Ledington (Lethington), the bearer of this letter, our ratification 
of the treaty which has been concluded; having charged him to receive 
yours, which you will please to deliver to him, with permission to pass into 
Scotland, to carry it to our dear and well-beloved mother the queen regent, 
that she may take order for the accomplishment and execution of all that 
has been stipulated on your behalf, as we hope and trust will also be done 
on your side.” 

Mr. Wright has suppressed all mention of this important fact in his recent 
work on Queen Elizabeth and her Times, and he justifies Elizabeth’s jeal- 
ousy of Mary by the refusal of the latter to ratify the treaty of Edinbargh, 
which was concluded between the Euglish queen and the Scottish lords on 
the 6th of July, 1660. Now Sadler’s State Papers prove that the revolt of 
the lords of the congregation subsequent to the treaty of Cateau Cambresis 
was maintained by English gold, and consequently that when Elizabeth 
treated with these lords after they had seized the regency, she negotiated not 
with the rightful sovereign of Scotland, but with insurgents who were in- 
debted to her for their success. There is also evidence that she aimed at ob- 
taining the kingdom of Scotland from the insurgent nobles, without regard 
to the rights of Mary. In the beginning of the quarrel between the queens 
of England and Scotland, the provocation was not given by Mary, as Mr. 
Wright insinnates; for the first act of hostility was the breach of the treaty 
of Cateaun Cambresis. Ia Mr. Wright's own collection we find a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton which fully explains the reason why Fran- 
cis and Mary were reluctant to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh :— 

“To the demand of the French King and Queen’s signification of the trea- 
ty, answer was made him (the English ambassador) * that for as,moche as the 
Scottes had in no parte performed that that belonged to goode subjectes, but 
had assembled themselves upon their owne authoritie, without consente of 





the king and pe their soveraignes, the same treaty ought not to be regard- 
ed, aud therefore they would aot ratifye it’ ” 

Francis Il. had become King of France July 10th, 1559, by the sudden 
death of his father, and the letter from which we have qaoted was written 
about twelve months afterwards. The question at issue was not whether 
| there should be amity between Mary and Elizabeth, but whether the peace 


irregular treaty of Edinburgh. On the 5thof December, 1560, Francis II, 


The which Leicester himself communicated to me secretly through Rhan- 
dolph * * Murray on the other hand secretly endeavoured to have me 
himself, and feigning great love never quitted me, very | to provide all 
the offices, strong places and the entire government of the ingdom; as my 
lieutenant general he so strengthened himself that he kept me in pupillage, 
and at length proposed to me to yield my crown to him and the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, and to remove the Hamiltons, as I had done Huntley. It was this 
which determined me to consent to marriage, and in choosing a husband 
since I could not please all, at least to gratify my best subjects, the Catho- 
lics, and those of my surname ; I informed Athol, and those who were urg- 
ing me of this affair, that they might sound the wishes cf others to aid m 
the project; and my mother-in-law and her husband songht upon this that 
he should come to be established in Lis honours and estates, under colour 
of which pretence he might treat of his son’s marriage. Having succeeded, 
he came hither and began to employ all his friends, and practise upon others, 
but above all on the Earl of Murray, who believing that this would lead to 
no result, as he could break it off when he please , at the beginni wished. 
to favour Leunox, under the pretence of this surname, and in the of 


obtaining his aid for the ruin of the Hamiltons, whom otherwise he dared 
not attack.’ 


In the instructions given to Hay, who was sent as ambassador to reconcile 


Elizabeth to the match, Mary enjoins him to press upon the English 
queen— 


“That by the space of a whole year or thereabouts, by the declaration of 
master Randoipb, her agent in this our realm, we liave always understood 
and taken it for her meauing, that in case we could be content to forbear to 
deai with the houses of France, Spain and Austria in marriage, and join 
with any subject of this whole isle, and specially of England, she would 
most willingly embrace and allow our so doing.” 

We could easil multiply quotations to prove that Mary was influenced 
by policy rather than passion in selecting Darnley for a husband ; so long as 
she remained unmarried she was exposed to the machinations of her natural 
brother Murray, whose ambition to be king or regent of Scotland was no- 
torious, and she hazarded her claims to the crown of England so long as she 
remained without issue. The wedding was celebrated on the 29th of July, 
1565; Murray aud Argyle immediately raised the standard of insurrection, 
and were aided in their rebellion by the gold of Eugland. A more active 
intervention was threatened, for we find Mary writing to the Lord Warden 
of the Marches, the Earl of Bedford :— 

“We have received certain advertisement of the Lord Hume, and in oth 
er ways, that Colwyche, your deputy, at an appointed meeting with 
Hume, of Houton “Hall, deputy-warden to the said Lord Hume, spoke in 
plain terms upon your behalf, that if the said Lord Hume, or any number of 
men within his charge, should come and serve us againstour rebels, that thea 
you, with your whole forces, would invade the marches with fire and 
sword.” 

On this subject Mary also wrote to Elizabeth: 

“Edinburgh, Oct. 8th, 1565. 

“Madam, my Sister,—Since by the report not only of your minister, but 
of all those with whom you have pleasure to converse ,I understand that you 
are unjustly offended against my husband and me, and what is worse, that 
your servants on the borders threaten fire and sword against our subjects 
who wish, according to their duty, to assist us against the rebels, instead of 
receiving that aid from you which I hoped, and which I protest before God 
[ would have rendered to you ona similar occasion, nevertheless I cannot 
persuade myself that so dear arelative as you would, without consideration 
of my cause, place me on a level with those whom I am assured you will 
find as unfaithful to you as they have been to me.” 

Mary triumphed over Murray and his adherents; they fled to the court 
of England, bat the ambassadors of France and Spain having stron ly pro- 
tested agaiust the countenance afforded to the Scottish rebels, Elizabeth af- 
fected to disavow Murray and the abbot of Kilwinning; she even induced 
them to declare that she had never in an way sanctioned their insurrection. 
No one was deceived by this farce, and Poe put Elizabeth’s sincerity to a 
severe test by furnishing evidence that Randolph, the En lish ambassador, 
had sent three thousand crowns to Murray to aid his rebellion. Mary’s 
statement of the circumstances to her ambassador, Melville, now first pub- 
lished, is very interesting :— 

“ Melville—It is not unknown to you how, before your departing, we 
had granted our pardon to John Johnstown, who coming home, this 
same day being before us, we inquired of him the cause of his departing. 





rox be based on the legitimate treaty of Cateau Cambresis, or on the very 


died, his mother Catherine de Medicis seized onthe regency, and, impatieny 





He answered, that in the middle of August last, he was sent for by Master 
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Randolph to come and s with him at his lodging, at David Forrester’s, 
arte came, and after some declaration made to him by Mr. Randblph, 
how he was my Lord of Murray’s servant, and one whom he would special- 
ly trast. Master Randolph delivered to him three sacks of money sealed, 
wherein was contained (as was said) three thousand crowns, which he, at 
Randv!ph’s desire, conveyed to St. Andrew’s, and delivered the same to my 
Lady Murray, receiving ber receipt for it, which he carried back to Ran- 
dolph. And fearing that the matter might be discovered, he (Johnstown) 
durst not remain, butdeparted. And at the very time we were receiving 
this declaration, Mr. Randolph happening to be present with our council dis- 
cussing matters relating to the borders, we thought it not inconvenient to 
report to him the report made to us, aud show him plainly that in coasideras 
tion the Queen, our good sister, his mistress, had not only to our dearest broth- 
er, the King of France, and to his ambassador resident there, but also to- 
Monsieur Rambolets, his late ambassador here, and by Randolph to our- 
selves declared, that she had neither aided, nor was willing to aid and sup- 
our rebels with men, money, or otherwise, to our displeasure,—which 

we take to be undoubtedly true, and will look for no other at her hands, 
such account do we make of her and her declaration, given in that behalf, 
which we can in no wise mistrust,—yet that he her servant and minister, 
occupying a peaceable charge, contrary to her will and meaning, should un- 
dertake a thing oh oe Sn to the peace, we could not but think very 
strange of it, and right good reason to be offended with his misbehaviour, 
that within our cwn realm had comforted them with money to our dis- 
deneeey who were our rebels, and with whom we had just cause to be of 

end ” 

Mary describes at great length the confusion into which Randolph was 
thrown by this unexpected charge ; he at first denied the fact, but the wit- 
nesses were produced in his presence, and their evidence was irresistible. 
He had no other resource than to declare himself auswerable te his own 
Queen for his conduct, and Mary urges Melville to take advantage of this 
appeal to press the matter on the attention of Elizabeth. She adds in a 
postscript :— : 

“We have written at the same time to the French ambassador, to whom 
you must go, and desire him to be present when you are making this re- 

rt; which we thought meet to do, Coolie by his abseuce the matter will 

esteemed the more weighty.” 

We now come to consider the circumstances connected with the murder 
of Riccio or Rizzio, and the point to which we shall direct attention is to 
determine whether Darnley regarded the Secretary as his wife’s paramour 
or as his own political riv All the descriptions we have of Rizzio’s per- 
son represent him as a man not likely to win a lady’s favour, nor is there evi- 
dence to show that Darnley was influenced by feelings of jealousy. Prince 
Labanoff has collected some new documents, which render the proceedings 
ofall parties intelligible, and from these we derive the following statement 
Mary never abandoned the hope of restoring the Catholic religion in Britain ; 
her letters on this subject to the Pope, to the Cardinals of Lorraine and Gran- 
vele, to the King of Spain, and to her relatives of the house of Guise, ex- 
press her attachment to the Romish religion in the strongest terms, and her 
resolution to effect its restoration. From the documents preserved in the 
Medicean archives at Florence, we find that the Italian princes felt a deep 
interest in the afiairs of Scotland, and that Cosmo f. the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, maintained an agent at Edinburgh, who transmitted regular accounts 
of the transactions at the Scottish court. Riccio was by both parties re- 
— as the agent for the Catholic faith, and it was for this reason that his 

eath was sought by the Protestant leaders. Darnley joined them because 
he attributed to Riccio’s counsel Mary’s refusal to give him the crown matri- 
monial, and Lennox stimulated his son’s indignation, because he knew Ric- 
cio to be the chief agent in procuring tle pardon of his old enemy, the Earl 
of Arran. 

Cosmo’s correspondent, whose information is confirmed by Randolph's 
letters to the Earl of Leicester (published in Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
vii. 23), declares that there had been a previous attempt to murder Riccio, 
which had been frustrated by Lord Seaton, and that it had been afterwards 
proposed to have him assassinated while playing a game of rackets with 
Darnley, who was to invite him for the purpose. ‘“ Whereupon,” says the 
Italian writer, “ one of the conspirators said that it would not be prudent to 
kill kim in that place, in the absence of the Queen, out of respect to the peo- 
ple; but that if the deed were done in her presence and iu her room, the 
people would believe that the King (Darnley) had found him under cirenm- 
stances which would justify a husband in inflicting immediate death. This 
pretence was not set forth when the crime was committed. Mary, after de- 
scribing the assassination in a letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, adds :— 

“ After this deed, immediately, the said Lord Ruthven coming again into 
our presence, declared how they and their accomplices were highly offend- 
ed with our proceedings and our tyranny, which was not to them tolerable ; 
how we wereabused by the said David, whom they liad actually put to death, 
namely, in taking his counsel for the maintenance of the ancient religion, 
debarring of the lords which were fugitive, and entertainitig of amity with 

ign princes and nations with whom we were confederate.” 

The charge of adultery, according to this account, was uot so much as 
mentioned: Darnley remained with the Queen and was persuaded by her 
to fly with her to Dunbar. Let us now see the evidence on the other side. 

olph’s letter to Cecil says that Mary avowed and boasted of her adul- 
terous intercourse with Riccio in the presence of the conspirators; that she 
justified it by a reference to the separation of Lord Ruthven from his wife, 
and me deadly revenge if her paramour’s life was taken. But Ran- 
— in this very letter mentions a fact which is inconsistent with this im- 
probable story. He says.— 

“ Before the Kinge (Darnley) left talk with the Queene, in the hearing of 
Lord Ruthen (Ruthven), she was content that he sholde lye with her that 
night. We know not how he forslowe (overslept) himself, but came not 
at her, and excused himself to his friends that he was so sleepie that he could 
uot wake in due time.” 

. We attach very little importance to Darnley’s denial of any participation 
4n Riccio’s murder after he had fled with Mary to Dunbar, but we cannot 
velieve that while anited to the conspirators, lie would have sought for re- 
union with his wife, in their presence, within an hour after she had confess- 
ed and boasted of adultery. It must also be observed that Riccio was not the 
only person whose life was sought; the Earls of Huntley, Bothwell and 
Athol, the Lords Fleming and Levingston, and Sir James Balfour, were des- 
tined to share his fate, and only escaped by the delay which occurred in se- 
curing the person of the Queen. The only additional evidence that need be 
adduced is that of Elizabeth hersalf; she recalled Randolph, appointing 
Throgmorton ambassador in his place, and she made constant protestations 
to Melville of her unabated affection for the Queen of Scots, to whose infant 
son, born ry A after these events, she consented to become god-mother. 
Mary seems to have believed these protestations, for she thus wrote to 
Melville :-— 
“ Edinburgh, July 11, 1566. 

“Trusty and beloved, we greet you well. We have received great com- 
fort and satisfaction by the declaration your brother has made unto us, 
touching the Queen (Elizabeth) our good sister’s continual affection and con- 
stant love towards us, which she causes to appear at all convenient times, as 
now by the great joy she has taken at our heppy delivery, and, also by 
the kind consent she has made to be gossip, desiring to send an houourable 
company both of men and women, for accomplishing of the same ; where- 
fore ye shall give her in our name most hearty thanks, and say unto her 
that we wish she should do nothing therein but at her best convenience and 
pus ease ; always pray her that he who shall come be sucha one as we 

ave known through long experience to have been tender and familiar with 
ur said good sister, to the end we may the more freely open divers things 
unto him that, we intended to have spoken by our own mouth unto herself, 

Cause the time hereafter will not serve so well unto the purpose.” 

Mr. Wright has complained that there is ascarcity of documents relating 
to the pa between the murder of Riccio and that of Darnley; Prince 

tof ay lection goes far to supply the blank, and affords indisputable 
provt of the falsehood of the calumnies contained in Randolph's dispatch.— 
Amon o most remarkable of these new pieces of wiles is a confi- 
orl ao from M. de Croc, the French umbassador, to Catherine de 

: iy “ Jedburg, October 17, 1566. 

“ Madam,—The Lord Seton arrived the 22nd of last month, and delighted 
your daughter-in-law by the iitelligence he brought of the good dis Ositions 
of the king and your Majesty, and the assurance « iven of the c sf the 

- J, \ assure g 1 of the coming of the 
Count de Brienve to the christening, which has been very agreeable. as she 
knows that he comes of a good family. Great pre entineh mead rs phone 
for the said christening ; the Scottish lords are ee ee ee 
; i juipping themselves in great 

state, and deliberate » Nib the best means of testify ing their daty. both pr 
testants and catholics. I may tell you that the said |k aa - oe 4. rece 
t~ . ; said lords who are here, and 

those who correspond with the king (of France) and yourmniesty have bee 
quite reconciled to the queen (Mary) by her prudent ¢ wuibert so det ttl ; 
present moment, I do not perceive any disunion. But if the Queen ; nd , a 
nobles are on such good terms, the king her husband Dar nhen te Se ~ pe : 
different position both on one side and the other. fie c¢ pe 
otherwise from the way in which he behaves himself; ); 


i 


could not well be 
. W Isa to be every 
thing and to command everywhere, until he has put himself | 
being nothing. I do not see a single lord who pays him more respect than 
the queen wishes. He often complains to me, and I one day asked }; m to 
do me the honour to tell me his grounds of complaint against the Que en ond 


the Lords, and that I would take courage to speak to them ont 


1 the wavy of 


he sul ject. 


He said, as he has often done, that}he wished to be restored to the position 
he held’ when he was first ae Lassured him that ho could not regain 
it; had he behaved himself he might have retained it, but the sap being 
offended by his personal behaviour would never restore to him the authority 
which he before, and that he ought to content himself with the honour 
and good cheer she afforded him, aan F and honouring him as the king, 
and supporting his household suitable to his rank in every way. 

Would 1 y have adopted such a style of complaint if Mary had pro- 
claimed herself an adulteress in his presence and that of several other wit- 
nesses? Would De Croc have ventured a reply to one whom he knew to 
be an injured husband? But the French ambassador's evidence goes farther. 
Mary learned that Darnley had prepared a ship to escape from Scotland :— 

«Phe Queen received this letter on the morning of Michaelmas day, 
and the king arrived at ten that night ; when their Majesties were tegeth- 
er the Queen spoke to him of what the said letter contained, begged him 
to state the occasion of his departure, and if it was because he had any 
reason to complain of her; he was unwilling to speak on the subject.— 
And the Queen considering ot what great importance his voyage was, 
acted very wisely, and was well advised to summon immediately the 
lords of ker council and to request my presence. When we were all as- 
seinbled, the Bishop of foo he command of the Queen, introduced the 
subject of the King’s voyage in his presence, and the evidence she gave it 
was a letter sent tohim by the Earl of Lennox (Daruley’s father), which 
letter was read. The Queen made a very excellent speech, and afterwards 
prayed and entreated him with all her might to declare in the presence of 
all if she had ever given him occasion for such conduct? And in such case 
she begged of him with clasped hands and for the honour of God not to 
spare her. ‘The lords also said that they saw he received them with an evil 
countenance, and that they did not know but that they might be the cause 
of his departure, and entreated him to tell in what they had offended? 
For my part I said that his voyageaffected the honour of the Queen and 
his own; that if he had occasion for it, the honour of the Queen was 
brought into question, and if he had no occasion his conduct was far from 
laudable. We could not extort from him any decisive resolution, but he 
declared that as to occasion tor his voyage there was none whatever.” 

Could such a scene as this have taken place had Mary confessed her- 
self an adulteress only a few weeks before? But De Croc gives further 
details; in an interview with Lord Lennox and Darnley he learned the 
real motives of the latter for desiring to be absent at this crisis :— 

“T see very well that he is quite perplexed; he wishes the Queen 
to summon him back. I told him that if he went away without any provo- 
cation, as_he had himself confessed, though I did not doubt the goodness 
of the Queen, yet that many ladies would not invite him back in such a 
case. As far as | can learn he wishes to temporize until after the chris- 
tening, in order to be absent from the ceremony. For I only see two 
circumstances which can in my opinion give him serious annoyance; the 
first is the reconciliation of the lords with the Queen, because he is jeal- 
ous of their showing more respect to her Majesty than to him; the other is 
his assurance that whoever comes to represent the Queen of England will 
make no account of him. He is greatly afraid of being slighted.” 

Here we close our examiuation so far as the circumstances connected 
with the murder of Riccio are concerned; we shall examine the new light 
thrown on the assassination of Darnley at a future opportunity.—London 
Atheneum. 
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TALES OF THE TRAINS. 


MR. PADDY BLAKE IN BELGIUM. 


I was persuaded, quoth Mr. Blake, | was persuaded by my wife that we 
ought to go and live abroad tor economy—that there would be no end tothe 
saving we'd make by leaving our house in Galway, and taking up our resi- 
dence in France or Belgium. First, we'd let the place for at least six hun- 
dred a year—the garden and orchard we set down for one hundred; then 
we'd send away all the lazy ‘old hangers on,’ as my wife called them, such 
as the gate-keepers, and gardeners and stable boys. These her sister told her 
were ‘ eating us up’ eutirely, and her sister was a clever one too—a widow 
woman that had lived in every part of the globe, and knew all the scandal 
of every capitalin Europe, on less than four hundreda year. She told my 
wife that Ireland was the lowest place at all; nobody would think of bring- 
ing up their family there; no education, no manners, and worst of all, no 
men that could afford to marry. This was a home stroke, for we had five 
grown up girls. 

‘ My dear,’ said she, ‘ you'll live like the Duchess of Southerland abroad 
for eight hundred syear; you'll have a beautiful house, see company, keep 
your carriage and saddle horses, and drink champagne every day of the 
week, like small beer; then, velvets and lace are to be had for asong: the 
housemaids wear nothing but silk ;’ in fact, from my wife down to little Joe, 
that heard sugar candy was only a penny an ounce, we were all persuaded 
there was nothing like going abroad for economy. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice—that was my sister-in-law’s name—explained to us how 
there was nothing so expensive as Ireland. 

‘’Tis not, my dear,’ said she, ‘things are not cheap ; but that’s the reason 
it’s ruinous to live here. There’s old Molly the cook uses more meat in a day 
than would feed a foreign family for a month. If you wanta beefsteak, you 
must kill a heifer. Now abroad you just get the joint you want, to the very 
size you wish—no bone, if you don’t ask for it. And look atthe waste. In 
the stables you keep eight Toten and you never have a pair for the carriage. 
The boys are mounted; but you sale girls have nothing to drive out 
with: besides, what can you do with that overgrown garden? It costs you 
50/. a year, and you get nothing out of it but crab-apples and cabbages. No, 
no; the Continent is the place; and as for society, instead of old Darcy, of 
Ballinamuck, or Father Luke, for company, you'll have Prince this, and 
Count that, foreign ministers and plenipoteutiaries, arch-dukes, and attachés 
without eud. There will be more stars round your dimer table, than ever 
you saw in the sky of afrosty night. And the girls. I wouldn’t wonder 
if the girls, by giving a sly hint that they had a little money, mightn’t marry 
some of the young Coburgs.’ 

These were flattering visions, while for me the trap was baited with port 
duty free, and strong Burgundy at one and sixpence a bottle. My son Tom 
was taught to expect cigars at two pence a dozen: and my second daughter 
Mary, was told, that, with the least instruction, her Irish jig could be conver 
ted into a polka. In fact. it was clear we had only to go abroad to save two" 
thirds of our income, and become the most accomplished people into the 
bargain. 

From the hour this notion was mooted amongst us, Ireland became detes- 
table. The very pleasures and pastimes we once liked, grew distasteful ; 
even the society of our friends came associated with ideas of vulgarity that 
deprived it of all enjoyment. 

‘ That miserable satin-turque,’ exclaimed my wife, ‘it is a mere rag, and 
it cost me five and nine pence a yard. Mrs. Fitz. says that a shop-girl 
wouldn’t wear it in Paris.’ 

‘ Infernal climate,’ cries Tom : ‘ nothing but rain above and mud beneath.’ 

‘And dear papa,’ cries Sophy, ‘ old Flannigan has nomore notion of French 
than I have of fortification. He calls the man that sells sausages the “ Mar- 
chand de combustibles.””” 

If these were not reasons for going abroad, I know nothing of Ireland ; 
and so, we advertised ‘ Castle Blake’ to be let, and the farming stock to be 
sold. The latter wasn’t difficult. My neighbours bought up every thing at 
short bills, to be renewed whenever they became due. As for the house, 
it wasn’t so easy to find atenant. So I putinthe herd to take care of it, 
and gave him the garden for his pains. I turned in my cattle over the lawn, 
which, after eating the grass, toc ft to nibbling the young treesand barking the 
older ones. This was not a very successful commencement of economy ; 
but Mrs. Fitz. always said— 

‘What matter, you'll saye more than double the amount the first year you 
are abroad.’ 








To carry out their economical views, it was determined that Brussels, and 
not Paris, should be uur residence for the first year ; and thither my wife and 
two sons, and five daughters, repaired, under the special guidance of Mrs. 
Fitz, who undertook the whole management of our affairs, domestic and so- 
cial. I was left behind to arrange certain money matters, and about the pay- 
ment of interest on some mortgages, which I consoled myself by thinking 
that a few years of foreign economy would enable me to pay off in full. — 

It was nearly six months after their departure from Ireland that I prepar- 
ed to follow, not in such good spirits, I confess, as I once hoped would be 
my companions on the journey. The cheapness of continental life requires, 


| it would appear, considerable outlay at first, probably on the principle that 
; ) 

| 

| 








a pastry-cook’s apprentice is always surfeited with tarts during the first 
| week; so that he never gets any taste for sweetmeats afterwards. This 
might account for my wife having drawn twelve hundred pounds in that 
| short time, and always accompanying every fresh demand for money with | 


‘ »] ine " soVrTic or , “on T 1: 1 
an eloquent panegyric on her own econ my . l'o believe he r, never was | 


there a household so admirably managed. The housemaid could dress hair: | 
+ > h . arri oe ' > . M4 , . 
| the butler could drive the Carriage ; the writing-master taught mnsic ; the | 
dancing-master gave my eldest daughter a lesson in French without any ex- 
tracharge. Everything that was expensive, w 1s the cheapest in the end. 
Genoa velvet lasted for ever; real Brussels lace never wore out; it was only 
| “the mock things” that were costly. It was frightful to think how many | 


families were brought to ruin by che ip articles! 


‘I suppose it’s all right,’ said I to myself; ‘and so faras I am concerned, 














"ll notfbe my family by taking to cheap wines. If they have any Bur- 
iy a ref high as one and cightpence, I will drinktwo bottles every 


Wel, sir, at last came the time that I was to set out to join them; and I 
sailed from London in the Princess Victoria, witli m rt inone pocket, 
and a written code of dirctions in the other, for of Freach I krew vA ~¥4 
syllable. It was not that my knowledge was imperfect or doubtful; but 
was as ignorant of the oe as though it were a dead one. 4 P 

The place should be cheap, thought I, for certainly it has no c peace 
scenery te recommend it, as we slowly wended our way up the sluggis 
Scheldt, and looked — some astovishment at the land the Dutchmen 
thought worth fighting for. r 

Arrived at autuienge I went through the ordeal of having my trunks a 
sacked, and my passport examined by some warlike-looking characters, ‘h 
swords on. They said many things to me; but I made no reply, seeing that 
we were little likely to benefit by each other's conversation ; aud at last, 
when all my formalities were accomplished, I followed a concourse of peo- 
ple who, I rightly ra rp were on their way to the railroad. kn 

It is a plaguy kind of wore Preys even for the taciturn mye 

k the lang uage of those about him; however, | made melt tolera ¥ 
well understood at this station, by pulling out a handful of silver coin, an 
repeating the word Brussels, with every variety of accent I could think of. 
The essed my intentions, and in acknowledgment of my inability to 
apesk ‘rench, pulled and shoved me along till 1 reached one of the carriages. 
At last a horn blew, another replied to it, a confused uproar of shouting suc- 
ceeded, like what occurs on board a merchant shi when getting 4 
weigh, and off jogged the train, at a very honest eight miles an hour: but 
with such a bumping, shaking, shivering, and ricketty motion, it was more 
like travelling over a Yankee corduroy road than anything else. I don’t 
know what class of carriages I was in, but the passengers were all white- 
faced, smoky-looking fellows, with very soiled shirts and dirty hands; with 
them, of course, | had no manner of intercourse. I was just thinking wheth- 
er I shouldn't take a nap, when the train came to a dead stop, aud immedi- 
ately after, the platform was covered with queer-looking fellows in shovell- 
ed hats, and long petticoats like women. These gentry kept bowing and 
saluting each other in a very droll fashion, and absorbed my attention, when 
my arm was pulled by one of the guards of the line, while he said something 
to me in French; be he wanted, the devil himself may know, but the 
more I protested that I couldn’t speak, the louder he replied, and the more 
pane ly he gesticulated, pointing while he did so to a train about to start 
hard by. p 

‘Oh that’s it,’ said L to myself, ‘we change coaches here ;’ and so I im- 
mediately got out, and made the best of my way over to the other train. I 

had scarcely time to spare, for away it went at about the same lively pace 

as the last one. After travelling about an hour and a half more, I began to 
look out for Brussels, and looking at my code of instructions, I suspected i 
could not be far off ; nor was [ much mistaken as to our being nigh the sta- 
tion, for the speed was diminished to a slow tret, and then a walk, after a 
mile of which we crept up to the outside of a large town. There was no 
use in losing time in asking questions, so I seized my carpet bag, and jump- 
ed out, and resisting all the offers of the idle vagabonds to carry my lug- 
gage, I forced my way through the crowd, and set out in search of my fami~ 
ly. 1 soon got into an intricate web of narrow streets, with shops full of 
wooden shoes, pipes, and blankets of all the colours of the rainbow ; and af- 
ter walking for about three quarters ofan hour, began to doubt whether L 
was not traversing the same identical streets—or was it that they were 
only brothers? * Where's the Boulevard?’ thought I, ‘this beautiful place 
they have been telling me of, with houses on one side and trees on the 
other; I can see nothing like it;’ and so I sat down on my carpet bag, and 
began to ruminate on my situation. 

‘Well, this will never do,’ said I, at last; ‘I must try and ask for the 
Boulevard de Regent.’ I suppose it was my bad accent amused them, for 

every fellow I stopped, put on a broad grin ; some pointed this way, and 
some pointed that, but they all thought it a high joke. LIspent an hour in 
this fashion, and then gave up the pursuit. My next thought was the hotel 
where my family had stopped after their arrival, which I found, on examin- 
ing my notes, was called - The Hotel de Suede.’ Here I was more lucky 
—every one knew that; and, after traversing a —— of streets, I found 
myself at the door ofa great roomy inn with a door like a coachi-house gate. 
‘ There is no doubt about this,’ said 1; for the words ‘ Hotel de Suede’ were 
written in big letters. I made signs for something to eat, for I was starv- 
ing; bat before my pantomime was well begun, the whole houseliold set off 
in search of a waiter who could speak English. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said afellow with an impudent leer, ‘ ros bif, eh?’ 

I did not know whether it was meant for me, or the bill of fare; but I 
said ‘ Yes, and potatoes ;’ but before 1 let him go in search of the dinner, 1 
thought I would ask him a few words about my family, who had stopped at 
the hotel for three weeks. 

‘Do you know Mrs. Blake,’ said I, ‘of Castle Blake ?’ 

‘Yees, yees, | know her very vell.’ 

‘She was here about six months ago,’ 

‘ Yees, yees; she vas here sex months.’ 

‘No; not for six mouths—three weeks.’ 

* Yees; all de same.’ 

‘ Did you see her lately ?’ 

‘ Yees, dis mornin’ ’ 

‘This morning! was she here this morning?’ ; 

P ‘Yees; she come here vith a captain of Cuirassiers—ah! droll fellow 
at!’ 

‘ That’s a lie anyhow,’ said 1, ‘my young gentleman ;’ and with that | 
planted my fist between his eyes, and laid him flat on the floor. Upon my 
conscience you would have thought it was murder I had done; never was 
there such yelling, and screaming, and calling for the police, and heaven 
knows what besides ; and sure enough, they marched me off between a file 
of soldiers to a place like a guard-room, where, whatever the fellow swore 
against me, it cost me a five pound note before I got free. 

‘ Keep a civil tongue iu your head, young man, about Mrs. Blake, any- 
way ; for by the ‘ hill of Maam,’ if I heara word about the Cuirassier, 11] 
not leave a whole bone in your skin.’ 

Well, sir, I gota roast chicken, a dish of water-cress, and J got into a bed 
about four feet six long, and what between the fleas and the nightmare, | 
hadn’t a pleasant time of it till morning. 

After breakfast I opened my map of Brussels, and sending for the land- 
lord, bid him point with his finger to the place I was in. He soon under- 
stood my meaning; but, taking me by the arm, he led me to the wall, on 
which was a large map of Belgium, and then, my jewel! what do you 
think I discovered? It was not in Brussels | was at all, but in Louvain! 
seventeen miles on the other side of it! Well, there was nothing for it now 
but to go back, so I paid my bill, and set off down to the station. In half an 
hour the train came up, and when they asked me where I was going | 
repeated the word Brussels several times over. This did not seem to 
satisfy them ; and they said something about my being an Englishman. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said I, ‘ Angleterre, Angleterre.’ 

‘Ab, Angleterre!’ said one, who looked shrewder than the rest, and as it 
at once comprehending my intentions, he assisted me into a carriage, and 
politely taking off his hat, made me a salute at parting, adding something 
about a‘ voyage.’ ‘ Well he’ll be a cunning fellow that sees me leave this 
train till it comes to its destination,’ said I; ‘I'll not be shoved out by any 
confounded guard, as I was yesterday.’ My resolution was not taken in 
vain, for just at the very place I got out, on the day before, a fellow came, 
and began making signs for me to change to another train. 

‘I'll tell you what,’ says I, laying hold of my cotton umbrella at the same 
moment, ‘I'll make a Belgian of you, if you will not let me alone. Out of 
this place I'll not budge for King Leopold himself.’ 

And though he looked very savage for a few minutes, the way I handled 
my weapon satisfied him that I was not joking, and he gave it up for a bad 
job, aud leftme at peace. The other passengers said something, I suppose, 
in explanation. 

‘Yes,’ said J, ‘I’m an Englishman or an Lrishman—it’s all one—Angle- 
terre.’ 

‘Ah, Angleterre !’ said three or four ina breath, and the words seemed to 
act like a charm upon them, for whatever I did seemed all fair and reason 

able now. 1 kept a sharp look-out for Brussels, but hour after hour slipped 
past, and though we passed several large towns, there was no sign of It. 
After six hours’ travelling, an old gentleman pulled out his watch, und 





made signs to me that we should be in, in less than ten minutes more; 
and so we were, and a dro!l-looking place it was—a town built in a hole, 
with clay ditches all round it, to keep out the sea. 

‘ My wile never said a word about this,’ said I: ‘she used to say “ Cast! 
Blake” was damp, but this place beats it hollow. Where's the Boulevards |’ 
said 1. 

And a fellow poi ted to asod bank, where a sentry was on guard. 

‘If it’s a joke you’re making of me,’ said I; ‘ you mistake your | nil 


[ aimed a blow at him with my umbrella that sent him running down te 
street as fast as his wooden slippers would let him. 

‘It ought to be cheap here, anyhow,’ said I. Faith, L think a bod: ae 
to be paid for living in it; but how will I find out the family ? 


‘ | was two hours walking through this cursed hole. always con M 
| to a big square, with a fish market, no matter which way I turued: to! 
devil a one could tell me a word about Mrs. Blake or Mrs. Fitz, « t 
‘Is there an hotel?’ said I, and the moment I said the word, ad 
lows wert dragging me here and there, till I had to leave two or thr ” 
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them spraw 


ing with my umbrella, and give m self u to the guidance of 
pny), eaten: Belg Wall, the end of it was—if T pawed the night at 


Louvain, the present I was destined to spend at Ostend ! 

I left this mud town by the earlytrain, next morning; and having altered 
my tactics, determined now to be guided by any one who would take the 
trouble to direct—neither resisting nor opposing. To be brief, for my story 
has grown too lengthy, I changed carriages four times, at each place there 
being a row among the bystanders whieh party should decide my destina- 
tion; the excitement once running so high, that { lost one skirt of my coat, 
and had my cravat pulled off; and the end of this was, that I arrived, at 
four in the afternoon, at Liege, sixty odd miles beyond Brussels! for, some- 
how, these intelligent people have contrived to e their railroads all con- 
verge to one small town called ‘ Malines;’ so that you may—as was my case 
—pass within twelve miles of Brussels every day, and yet never set eyes on 
it. 

I was now so fatigued by travelling, so wearied by anxiety and fever, 
that I kept my bed the whole of the fo lowing day, dreaming, whenever [ 
did sleep, of everlasting railroads, and starting out of my slumbers to won- 
der if I should ever see my family again. | set out once more, and for the 
jast time—my mind being made up, that if I failed now, I'd take up my 
abode wherever chance might drop me, and write to my wife to come and 
look for me. The bright thought flashed on me, as I watched the man in the 
baggage-office, labelling the baggage, and, seizing one of the gummed la- 
bels, marked ‘ Bruxelles,’ I took off my coat, and stuck it between the 
shoulders. This done, I resumed my garment, and took my place. 

_ The plan succeeded, the only inconvenience I sustained toes the neces- 
sity f was under of showing my way-bill, whenever they questioned me, 
and making a pirouette to the company, a performance that kept the pas- 
sengers in broad grins for the whole day’s journey So you see, gentlemen, 
they may talk as they please about the line from Antwerp to Brussels, 
and the time being only one hour fifteen minutes; but take my word for 
it, that even—if you don’t take a’day’s rest—it’s a good three days and a 
half, and costs eighty-five francs, and some copper besides. 

“‘ The economy of the Contineut, then, did not fulfil your expectations ?” 

“ Economy is it?” echoed Mr. Blake, with a groan; “for the matter of 
that, my dear, it was like my own journey—a mi hty round-about way of 
gaining your object,” and—here he sighe heavify—“ nothing to boast of, 
when you gotit.” 

—_>—— 


THE WOLVES OF ESTHONIA. 


It was early in the spring, after a long and very severe winter, when the 
earth was just sufficiently softened to admit its stock of summer flowers, 
though not sufficieutly warmed to vivify them, that the garden belonging to 
@ country-house situated in this part of Russia had become the scene of 
great activity. Hundreds of leafless plants and shrubs, which had passed 
their winter in the darkness and wocmth of the house cellar, were now 
brought out to resume their short suminer station, and lay strewed about in 
various groups, roughly showing the shape of the bed or Lenker they were 
to occupy. The balmy air had also summoned forth the lovely mistress of 
the mansion, a delicate flower, more unsuited to this wintry land even than 
those which lay around her, who went from one plant to another, recognis- 
ing in the leafless twigs, the beautiful flowers which had been or were to be, 
aud shifting and reshifting their places on the fresh bare earth till they assam- 
ed that position which her taste or fancy approved—just as a fine London 
or Paris lady may be seen in a jeweller’s shop shifting her loose diamonds 
upon aground of purple velvet into the order in which they are to be final- 
ly set. A younger lady was with ker—a cousin by birth and a companion 


by choice—one of those ‘friends who sticketh closer than a brother,’ and | 
| 


| she met a large animal whom she mistook in the dark for one of the huge cat- 


who had recently joined her, after a long separation, in a home foreign to 
each. Her two children were there also, beautiful and happy creatures ; 


the elder one glad to be of use, the younger one delighted to think herself so ; | 


3 


while Lion, an enormous dog, the living image, in size, colour, and gentie- 
ness, of Vandyke’s splendid mastiff in his picture of the children of Charles [., 
lazily followed their steps, putting up his huge head whenever a child 


stouped hers, and laying himself invariably down exactly where a flower | 


was to be planted. 

After spending some time in this occupation, and having at length marked 
out the summer-garden to ther satisfaction, the party turned their steps to- 
wards the house, where some beds, close fal the windows, had been 
planted the preceding evening. 

‘Lion, Lion!’ exclaimed the eldest child, ‘ you should know better than 
to come across the fresh-raked beds,’ showing us a track of targe, clumsy 
footmarks, which had gone directly over it. ‘Yes, look at the mischief you 
have done, old dog, and be ashamed of yourself; but keep off now! keep 
off’ for Lion was pressing forward with all his weight, snafling at the 
— with quick-moving nostrils. The lady stooped eagerly over the ani- 
mal. 

_‘ These are not dog’s footprints,’ she said; and then, pointing to more 
distant traces further on, ‘No, no. Oh, this is horrible! And so fresh, too. 
A wolf has been here !’ 

She was right; the footmarks were very different from a dog’s—larger 
and coarser even than the largest dog’s, longer in shape, and with a deeper 
indentation of the ball of the toot. It was truly a painful and a fearful feel- 
ing to look at that bed, on which the hand of man had been so recently em- 
ployed, now tracked over by the feet of one of the most savage animals that 
exists; and the lady drew back shuddering. And Louisa, for that was the 
cousin’s name, shuddered too, if not with so real a sense of fear, yet with a 
much more ynlimited impression of terror, She was a stranger as much to 
the idea as the sight, and, as she looked up at the window just above—her own 
bedroom window—with its peaceful white curtains and swallow’s nest at 
the corner, and remembered that she had been sleeping within while the 
wild-beast was trampling beneath, she felt as if she should never rest easily 
there again, 

As for the children, they both looked terrified at first, chiefly because 
their elders did, and then each acted according to the character within her 
—Olga, the elder, holding quietly by her mother’s hand, and afraid even to 
look at the footprints, though approaching them docilely when she was bid- 
den; while little Miss Constance, unscrewing her rosy face from its momen- 
tary alarm, trotted with great glee over the fresh-raked bed, delighted to 
make the most of a privilege usually forbidden her, and discovered new 
wolf's steps in all directions as fast as Lion made them. 

bes, now called some of the workmen, who instantly confirmed their 
verdict, 


‘ sa 1 . . . 
This is an old wolf, Prawer,’ said a rough, long-haired, shrewd-looking 


old peasant, scrutinizing the tracks with Indian-like closeness and sagacity 
—‘ this is an old wolf, he walked so heavily ; and here’s a wound he has 
got to this paw, who knows when, from some other wolf, or maybe from 
Lion,—I dare say they are acquainted.’ pointing out to the party a slight 
irregularity in the print of one of the hind feet, as if from a distorted claw. 
‘ He was here the eginning of the morning, that I can see.’ 

But where was Lion?’ said the lady eagerly. 

‘ { went to the mill, Prawer, at sunrise, and took Lion with me, and by 
the time we got back the beast must have been off. I saw the old dog snuf- 
fing about, but the heavy dew would stop any scent. The wolves are hun- 
Bry now, the waters have driven them up together, and the cattle are not 

et out yet. He’s not far off, either ; we must keep a sharp look-out. An 
old wolf like this will prowl about for days together round the same place 
till he picks up something.’ 

‘Heavens! how dreadful! Constance, come back this moment,’ said the 
young mother, with an expression of anxiety which would have touched 
the roughest heart. ‘Who knows where the creature may be now 2’ 

‘Never fear, Prauer; he’s off to the woods by this time—plenty of his 
footmarks may be found there, I warrant,’ pointing to a low, dismal-looking 
tract of brushwood, which formed the frontier to an immense morass about 
a werst off. ‘ Never fear, old Pertel and old Lion will take care of the lit- 
tle Preilus. Polle ichtige ! nothing at all, not a hair on their heads, shall 
be hurt, bless them !’ 

‘Yes, yes, good Pertel,’ said the lady with a nod anda smile, to the rough 
creature, ‘I know that. But under our very windows!—I never knew 
them to come so near before.’ 

‘Dreist wie ein wslf—bold as a wolf,’ said the phlegmatic head-gardener, 
a German ; ‘that’s an old proverb.’ 

_ They now returned to the house with minds ready to take alarm at any 
sight orsound. The cousin knew not how much there was or was not to 
fear ; and, though the lady did, the voice of her maternal anxiety amply made 
up for all the silence of her imagination. The children, of course, were not 


slow in catching the infection ; and, what with fear and what with fun, there 
Was no end to the wolves that were seen in the course of the next four-and- 
twenty hours. Any and every object. served their turn; sheep, foals, and 
calves; old men and old women; stunted trees in the distance, and round 
grey stones near; not to mention innumerable articles of furniture in various 
corners of the house, all stood for wolves; not only successfully but ever 
and over again. Lion, however, was the greatest bugbear of all, and the 
good old dog could not push open the door, and come lazily in, with all his 
claws rattling ou the smooth parquete floor, without setting the children 
: reaming, and startling the two ladies much more than they liked to con- 
ess. 

P = this state ol things was too inconvenient to last A succession of 
False alarms is the surest cure for false fears; and, to quote the fable fo 
once in its literal sense, they 


were weary of hearing “ Wolf!” 








Nevertheless, they did not undertake walks without protection, and 
never at all in rr. direction of the et the children were not allowed 
to wander a step alone; doors and windows, which otherwise, at this time 
of the year, are very much left to please themselves by night as well as 
by day, were now every evening punctiliously closed; and one door espe- 
cially, next Louisa’s m, at the end of a long corridor which commu- 
nicated with an unfinished addition to the house then in progress, was al- 
ways eyed with great distrust. {t had no means of shutting whatsoever.— 
Nightly a bar was talked of, and daily forgotten; but “ Dreist wie ein wolf!” 
sounded in Louisa’s ears, and she always pushed a heavy box firmly against 
it, 

Several days passed away, and the episode of the wolf’s footprints was 
almost forgotten, when suddenly a scream and a shout were heard from a 
kind of baking-house within view of the windows. Lion started up from 
the cool drawing-room floor, where he lay stretched at full length, and leap- 
ed out of the open window. Workmen from the new building rushed across 
the lawn, each with such implements in their hands as they had been work- 
ing with; and out of the baking-house, followed by a lad, sprung an im- 
mense wolf. At first, he bounded heavily away, and was evidently making 
for the wood; but Lion came close upon him, overtook him in a few see- 
onds, and attacked him with fury. The wolf turned, and a struggle began. 
For awhile the brave dog was alone; each alternately seemed to with 
deadly gripe upon the other, and yells, and snorts, and sharp howls, filled 
the air. But now the foremost of the pursuers reached the spot; dog and 
wolf were so rolled together, that at first he stayed his blows; but soon a 
terrible stroke with the hatchet was given—another, and another. The 
— relinquished the dog, tried to turn upon the man, and soon lay dead 
at bis feet. 

Meanwhile, the ladies from the mansion were also hurrying forward, full 
of horror for the scene. and of anxiety for Lion, but poe 89 in the excite- 
ment of the moment, to keep back. There lay the animal, the ground 
ploughed up violently around it, a monstrous and terrific sight. 

The whole history was now heard from the lad. There had been baking 
that morning in the outhouse, and he went to light his pipe As he blew 
up the ashes, he saw a great animal close beside him. In the dark, he mis- 
took it for Lion, and put out his hand ; butit rose at once against him with 
an action not to be mistaken by a native of these climes, on which he scream- 
ed as loud as he could, for his breath stood still, the poor boy assured them, 
with fright ; and the creature, taking alarm, rushed out of the door. 

‘The Prauer may let the little ladies run about now,’ said old Pertel.— 
‘That’s the same wolfthat crossed the bed last Thursday; I know him by 
this left hind foot;’ and he held up a grim limb where an old wound had 
turned the claw aside ‘He got this in some of his battles; many a foal yet 
unborn would have felt it this summer.’ And the old man stroked the dead 
animal with satisfaction. 

The fact of the animal being discovered in the baking-house was soon ex- 
plained ; for it appeared that the wolf, like the bear, is excessively fond of 
»read, and that after the smell of fresh blood that of fresh baking is sure to 
attracthim. A peasant woman, who had drawn her hot ryedoaves out of 
the oven, quitted her cottage for a few minutes, leaving her two young 
children bs ying at the same bench on which the smoking bread was laid. 
Scarcely i. she turned her back, when an enormous wolf sprang in, took 
no notice of the screaming children, but snatched a loaf from the bench.— 
The mother, hearing screams, hastened back, aud as she reached the door 
the wolf bounded out of it with the hot bread in his jaws. ‘I have heard 
the old woman often tell the tale,’ said the speaker; ‘ and she invariably ad- 
ded, “and so I lost my biggest loaf, but never was there a guest more wel- 
come to it.””’ 





Another time, a kitchen-maid, whose office it is to bake the common rye 
bread, was carrying the hot loaves, towards night, across the court, when 
tle-dogs. But itrose upon her, and she felt the claws upon her bare arm, 
ready, at the next moment, to slit the skin, as is their wont, and rend her 


down. Tn her terror, she crammed a loaf into the creature’s jaws, and he 


| made off with the sop, pertectly content. 





* ot <s : : 
was one of the exquisite nights peculiar to these climes 
called.— |} 


The wolves make their nests usually deep in the morasses, a few sticks 
being dragged together in asmall hollow, or under ajuniper-bush, where the 
young wolves lie with great jaws, which open wide at the slightest noise, 
like the billofa young bird, and equally disproportionate to their size. It 
is at this season that the wolves are the most rapacious and dauntless, defying 
danger, and facing daylight to provide for their young. In old times,\iftra 
dition is to be believed, the abduction of peasant children for the young 
wolves was a thing of no uncommon occurrence, sothat the father ofa former 
day had as little chance of rearing all his children as the farmer of the present 
his foals. But now, with the culture of the land, and the gradual increase 
of farming stock, afavourable change has taken place, and the recent intro- 
duction of sheep especially has proved a great accommodation to both par- 
ties. Nevertheless, the wail of a poor peasant mother for a missing child is 
still raised from time to time, through the widely scattered population, and 
the remote situation of single villages, on that account more exposed to such 
depredations, allows only the occasional echo of such distress to reach the 
ears ofthe upper classes. The peasant also is an uncommunicative being ; 
the slave of one set of foreigners, the subject of another, and ay va by 
both, he shuts up his mouth and his heart, and cares little to divulge the 
more sacred sorrows of his life to those who are the authors of almost every 
other. 

* - . * * - * 

A peasant child, just able to trot alone, and as such left to trot just where it 
pleased, was carried off unperceived and unhurt by a she-wolf, to her nest 
at some distance. The young wolves, bowever, had er consumed some 
larger and commoner prey, and knew when they had had enough ; so they 
let the child lie among them, and saved it up for another day. The little 
creature remained thus through the night, when the old one quitting the 
nest again, and the young ones probably sleeping, it crawled gradually away 
as unintentional of escape as it had been unconscious of danger, and at 
length reached the fence ofa remote field, where it was picked up by a la- 
bourer and brought to the house of the narrator. But the innocent child 
had suffered terribly, and bore upon its tender body such marks of the wolf's 
den as would, so long as it lived, sufficiently attest an otherwise almost in- 
credible fact. The young wolves had forborne to devour their prey, but 
they had tasted it! the skin ofthe forehead was licked raw, all the fingers 
were more or less injured, but two of them were sucked and mumbled com- 


pletely off! 


This tale was now followed by another more tragic and equally true, 
having taken place only the summer before upon a neighbouring estate, so 
that the lady of the house, her beautiful brow contracted, and her voice 
lowered, related it herself to the iy: A woman, whose husband being a 
bailiff or something of the kind, lived in a more comfortable way than the 
usual run of peasants, though still classing as a peasant, was washing one 
day before the door of her house, with her only child, a little girl of four 
years old, playing about close by. Her cottage stood in a lonely part of the 
estate, forming anaes an island in the midst of 1 low, boggy ground. She had 
her head down in the wash-tub, and, hot and weary, was bending all her 
efforts to complete her task, when a fearful cry made her turn, and there 
was the child, clutched by one shoulder, in the jaws of a great she-wolf, the 
other arm extended to her. The woman was so close that she grasped a 
bit of the child’s little petticoat in her hand, and with the other lend 
screaming frantically, beat the wolf with all her force to make it let go its 
hold. But those relentless jaws stirred not forthe cries of a mother—that 
gaunt form cared not for the blows of awoman. The animal set off at full 
speed with the child, dragging the mother along, who clung with despera- 
tion toher grasp. Thus they continued for two or three minutes. Soon the 
wolf turned into some low ground, and the woman fell over the jagged trunk 
of a tree, tearing in her fall the piece of petticoat, which now only remain- 
edinher hand. The child hitherto had been aware of its mother’s presence, 
and, so long as she clung, had not uttered a scream ; but now the little vic- 
tim felt itself deserted, and its screams resounded through the wood. The 
poor woman rose in amoment, and followed over stock and stone, tearing 
herself pitiably as she went, but knowing it not; but the wolf increased in 
Geek, ths bushes grew thicker, the ground heavier, and soon the screams 
of the child became her only guide. Still she dashed on, frantic with dis- 
tress, picked up a little shoe which the closing bushes had rubbed off, saw 
traces of the child’s hair and clothes on tle low, jagged boughs, which 
crossed the way ; but, oh! the screams grew fainter, then louder, and then 
ceased altogether! 








without clouds, the last glow of evening, and the first 
together ; a period when all the luminaries of the heavens seem to rést 
their beams without withdrawing them. The cousins stood at the door, 
hand in hand, gazing in the direction which their guests had taken. 
And then they turned and went into the house. E 2 
They now took their usual last look at the children, who slept in opposite 
cots in thesame room. Each lay the sleepi of her waking self.— 
The eldest. composed, cool, and orderly ; with cheek and smooth hair ; 








grey of morning melt- 


the limbs straight, the head gently bent, the bed-clothes lying uvraffled upon 
the regalarly heaving chest; all that was beautifal, gentle, and meek ; 
looking as if stretched out for a monumental effigy. On the otherside, de- 
all order and bursting all bounds, was the little Constance, 
tumbled, and awry ; the round arms tossed up, the rosy face flung baek, the 
bed-clothes pushed off. the pillow flung oat, the nightcap one way, the hair 
another ; all that was disorderly and most lovely by night all that was anru- 
ly and most wiuning by day. 

‘Come, my lovely one, mamma will set all to rights!’ And, witha few 
magical movements, which the young mother’s hand best knows, the head 
was raised up, the limbs smoothed down, the little form adjusted intoa fresh 

ition, and, with sighs and smiles, and a few murmuring sounds, the bloom- 
Ing creature was fast asleep again. 

‘Only think, that poor woman’s child was the age of Constance!’ 

‘ Don’t think of it,’ said Louisa, ‘it will haunt your sleep ;’ and she led 
her enain to her room through the children’s, where they parted for the 
night. 

* You need not shut the children’s door, nor any as you go along; the house 
is oppressively warm, and Constance is hot.’ 


Louisa came through two halls and down the corridor, looking at the door 
into the new building, and remembered that the bar had again forgot- 


ten ; pushed the box again up, and then went into her own room and shat 
the door. 

The night, as we have described, was one of those which’ seem too good 
to be passed in sleep. Louisa was sad and serious, and all without aud with- 
in tempted her to watch. But so long as the heaviness of the heart can yield 
to that of the head, there is aot much that is amiss in either. By the time, 
therefore, that she had fully resolved to lie awake, recalling old griefs and 
conjuring up new, past and future, with their cares and fears, had vanished 
away, and of the present she knew as little as the children she had left in 
their cots. 

How long this lasted she knew not, some hours it seemed, when she was 
roused by a sound in the adjoining unfinished building. At first the drowsy 
senses paid little attention, and dozed on: but again she was roused louder 
and louder, and, starting up, she shook off sleep, flew out of bed, and, open- 
ing the door, looked into the dark passage. To her astonishment the door 
into the new building was half open; she advanced to shutit, when again a 
noise made her turn her head to the opposite direction; and there—oh, Hea- 
vens! the poor girl’s blood froze in her veins—three, stealing down the pas- 
sage, its back towards her, was—a wolf! An exclamation of horror which 
burst from her lips disturbed the animal ; it tarned, and the light from the 
half-open door shone on its green eyes and white teeth as it sprang upon her. 
With one convulsive bound Louisa cleared the threshold, dashed the door to, 
locked it, barred it, flung a chair against it, and, this done, stood in a state of 
agony for which no words exist. She seemed to see all in a momefft: her- 
self safe, but her children—those children! nota door closed between them 
and those dreadful jaws! She was stupified with terror, and a strange, din- 


every other sense. ‘‘ Dreist wie ein Wolf—Dreist wie ein Wolf!” she re- 

ated twice, mechanically; and then, forcing herself from the fainting, 
trance-like feeling that oppressed her, she thought for one moment that she 
would follow the wild beast. Her haad was on the lock, but she looked 
round for some weapon of defence. There was not a thing she could use,— 
not a stanchion to the window, not arodto the bed. Then she listened 
the door, and distinctly heard the trampling clawson the boards. The affi- 
mal was still close to her door, and there was time, if she could keep her 
senses together, to consider some means of help. Oh, if she could but have 
stopped that dinuing sound in her ears! but it came again, beating louder and 
louder, and perfectly paralysed her. The effort to open the window restor- 
ed her. Howshe got out she knew not, but there she was on the damp 
ground, alone in the open garden. And now there wasno time to be lost ; 
she had to get round the end of the house, which was half closed up with 
bushes, half blocked up with building materials, stones and timber. But 
the night had grown darker; she could not see the path; she knew that she 
was losing time, and yet that all depended on her haste; she felt fevered 
with impatience, yet torpid with terror. Atlength she disengaged herself 
from the broken, unevea ground, and struggled forward. There were the 
windows of the children’s and her cousin’s rooms; she had fancied that she 
could open them with her own hands, and call to those within ; but how con- 
fused was her head! they belonged to a later part of the house, and were 
much higher than herown. She called and called, but her voice failed, and 
no one auswered; she stooped for a stone or something to throw up, bnt 
only soft grass or moist leaves came into her hand. Suddenly ascream was 
heard, it was Constance’s voice,—scream over scream. Frantic with terror, 
Louisa now dashed to another part ef the house where the servants slept. 
As she reached it, a figure came towards her. Thank Heaven it was old Per- 
tel! But those screams !—they reached her louder and louder! She could 
only ejaculate, “ Weiche Preiin !””—Weiche Preiln!—* The little ladies— 
the little ladies!” But he seemed neither to heed her words, nor the thrill- 
ing sounds that impelled them, and took her hand, in peasant fashion, to kiss 
it. “ Weiche Preiln!—Weiche Preiln!” she reiterated; but again he took 
her hand. She struggled, but he held it firm. She looked down, and there 
was the fairest, softest hand locked round hers; she looked up, aud there 
was the sweetest, gentlest face bent laughing over her. 

‘[ must say, darling, yor speak better Estltonish in your sleep than you do 
when you are awake. What has made you sleep so late? Olga has been 
knocking twice at your door,—she would not come in unbidden for the 
world,—and Constance has been screaming, in one of her fits of play, till 
the whole house heard her. And when I came at last, and took your hand 
to waken you, you only knocked it aside, and ejaculated, ‘ Weiche Preiln !” 
with such a pitiable expression, that 1 woke you with my laughing. How 
sound you have slept !’ 

‘Slept!’ said Louisa, ‘indeed I have,—such a sleep as I never wish for 
again! ButI see it all; the wolf of yesterday—Olga’s knocking—Con- 
stauce’s screaming—your hand!’ And so she related her dream. 

The cousins laughed together, but also thanked God together that such 
scenes only exist in dreams. For wolves neither jump up to windows nor 
open doors, uor walk up and downcorridors. Nevertheless, a bar was put 
on to that door before night. 


—————_—_ 


CELEBRATED STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
METTERNICH. 
No. IV. 
There are governments which are based upon a single principle—such is 
the omnipoteuce which the autocrats of Russia must assume to secure to 
their extended and unwieldy empire vitality and rapidity of synchronous ac- 
tion; or the constitutionul government of England, where truth is evolved 
by party collision, in which, though the cee om of a Prime Minister =, 
for the instant, carry the vessel of the state close upon the breakers, it will, 
at the return tide, right itself, and, with a sudden lurch, overthrow the shift- 
ing and unsteady belmsman. _ Ou the other hand, there are nations where 
the genius of one man stands in lieu of principle—as we see Louis Philippe 
in France, who mounted to the throue on the ruins of all that eonstitutes go- 
vernment, and there maintained himself, because, of the political ime, be 
knows every trick upon the cards. The nation, however, has-no legitimate 
governing privciple—all is bought, all is sold, from the senate downwards. 
Its liberty consists but in occasional outbursts of licence—the constitution is 
a word without a fact—the laws breathe freedom—the executive exerts ty- 
ranny—all is corruption, and in it the roots of Louis Philippe’s power find 
easy entrance, and a congenial and fructifying nutriment ; sucking up the 
juices to augment its strength ; expanding its overshadowing branches like 
a tree planted in its natural congenial soil. But, rapid as is the growth, 
succulent as may be the tree, well we know that such is not the growth that 
resists best the tempest. It is the fir, with its scant foliage, although placed 
on the highest mountain top, twining and pushing its spare roots into the 











fissures of the sterile rock, that defies the hurricane. The dynasty of Louis 


‘The poor mother saw more on her way, but I can’t tell what that was,’ | Philippe and the peace of Europe hang upon his life, and will be disturbed 
said the lady, her voice choked with horror, and her fair face streaming with by the first political gale which follows his decease. 
Me Her hearers did not press to know, for they were « hilled enough Other great countries there are of mere ancient rule, whose political be- 
already. 


‘ And only think,’ she continued, ‘ of the wretchedness of the poor, 
afflicted creatare when her husband returned at night and asked for the 
child. She told me that she placed the piece of petticoat and the little shoe 
before him, but how she told him their crest misery God only knows! she 
has no recollection. And now you don’t wonder, slic added, ‘that I shud. 
dered at seeing these footprints ;’ aud she shuddered again. 
am in terror when my children are longer out of my sight that usual, and 
fancy every person that approaches me is charged with some dreadful an- 
nouncement; but God avert this! mistrust is wroug. 
With these words the circle broke up. The shky, like a chaisé- 
igue put upon wheels, came to the door, and the guests drove off. It 
, which the French 
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ing also seems to depend upon one man. 


Of this Austria is a striking in- 
stance. 


The name of Metternich has been hitherto the whole <——re of 
its power ; and for special reasons this great statesman attracts and rivetsthe 
attention of the ae world atthis moment With the late amiable Em- 
peror Francis, he represented the governing power, and, with the present 
emperor, for reasons which we will not state from motives of respect, the 
Clancellor of the Empire has been still more necessarily the ‘ power behind 
the throne,’ in whose shadow the throne itselfhas reposed. To feel the 
absorbing interest that attaches itself to this great statesman, we must re- 
flect how boundless are the possessions of the Austrian crown—its ancillary 
states alone, extending from the Alps tu the shores of the Adriatic, and 
thence to the frontiers of Turkey—that, on the one hand, there are the sev- 
eral republics and kingdoms of Italy whose subjects may not think of their 
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“ancestors or open a book of history without an imprecation against the yoke 
’ home, Hungary, a mighty kingdom in itself, enjoying unbounded liberty, 
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‘of the stranger—that, on the other side, there is Transylvania, and nearer 


f its soil and the resources of its goverli- 
ment. Add to this that Prussia, the upstart rival of Austria, has enlisted 
the neighbouring states under the banner of mutual and unfettered com- 
merce, unknown between the different states of Austria, and raised a liberal 
banner, appealing to the most generous and plausible passions of meu; and 
that, to increase the difliculties of the crisis, the people of Germany are di- 
viding into hostile camps—the Protestant and the Catholic. 

It will thus be felt what profound interest is attached to Prince Metter- 
nich, the tutelary genius of Austria, the statesman who has immortalized 
himself equally in the emergencies of peace and the trials of war Let us 
add one melancholy fact—at this moment, when a’ moral revolution has al- 
ready begun’, and a political one of so momentons a character is likely so 
soon to ensue, the sun of the great Metternich’s intellect is ually setting 
in clouds. Delicacy might, ander other circumstances, induce us to with- 
hold this fact, but it is the common topic of conversation of all the diplo- 
matists and statesmen of Europe ; and the world is too much interested in 
so important a truth, that M. de Metternich should not pay here, as a pub- 
lic character, the penalty of wielding the gigantic power upon which the 
eyes of mankind are fixed. It must be remembered that the mode of go- 
verniment of M. de Metternich is not intrinsically excellent, but that it has 
triumphed through his personal execution because 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

Whilst no other statesman has sucha p»estige of power, no one can inherit 
the confidence with which this great man has inspired Europe ; whilst no 
other statesman has the same claims upon general respect and forbearance: 
there is no statesman in Austria even capable of intelligent imitation ;* Met- 
ternich has outlived most of his rivals, and has « juenched the aspirations of 
others now sunk in the habits of mediocrity. M.de Wessenberg has disap- 
peared from the visible horizon of politics; M. de Kollowrat, who once at- 
tempted to vie with the great minister, is an ordinary-minded man; M. de 
Fiquelmont, a person of solid worth and sterling qualities, is aged, and lacks 
vigour of wing for the eagle fights of statesmanship. He and many others 
of the successors spoken of have not that power of foresight approaching to 
prophetical inspiration, that detachment from all minor considerations and 

nts of detail, that constitute the lotty statesman for so boundless an empire, 

r the more extended the field of vision, the more elevated must be the 
point of view. Prince Esterhazy, from his great personal influence and dig- 
nity, his clear and expansive views, has been regarded as the fitting succes- 
sor by all diplomatists; but this great magnate of Hungary would, at all 
times, have been with difficulty wooed trom the path of leisurely pleasures 
to those of ambition; and the maladies which of late years have assailed 
his constitution, have left bebind a nervous sensibility, to which, however 
slight, the responsibilities of power are most uncongenial. Such is the gen- 

Peony tay state of Prince Metteruich—such the position of the empire 
of whica he has so long been, if not the heart, the whole mind. 

The change in M. de Metternich is the more remarkable, as, of all the po- 
litical men, he has hitherto been the most vivacious. Power, uncontrolled, 
never bore the appearance of a better conscience, nor a more cheerful aud 
genial aspect. In the morning, the great statesman debates the interests of 

worl , gives audience to the numberless statesmen and diplomatists 
who, in the hour of difficulty, fly to consult the oracle, and to the number 
of great feadatories and medistized princes who live over-shadowed by the 
wings of the Austrian eagle. At the sound of the dinner-bell, M de Metter- 
nich becomes another man. He is the first to jest and the first to laugh.— | 
The favourite guests at his private table are men versed in the elegant arts | 
of society—men of wit and anecdote, and who collect the on dits of Europe- 
an society, and retail them whilst investing them with a charm of their own. 
Young men are the special favourites of the prince; he seeks to give them 
ood counsel, and to assume a grave countenance ; but he delights in their 
lics, he sympathises with their scrapes, and he is all indulgence for their 
adventures, for they minister to his mirth and remind him of his own. 

The prince has an eager taste for everything that is new in literature, art 
orscience. The habitual inmates of his house are such men as Baron C. 
Hugel + the traveller, the botanist, the votary of literature and art. No 
sooner is dinner over than the prince takes up the lightest volume } 
meral literature that can be found. The «“ Charivari,” the “ Guépes,”” and 
our own “Punch,” are his greatest favourites; he generally reads their 
most piquant passages tu the habitues of bis family circle. At snch moments 
nothing can be more expansive and communicative than his manners. His 
cheerful countenance, all animation, strikes even more forcibly from the con- 
trast it preseuts to the first visiters of the evening. These are in general 
the aulic councillors, and the leading men of the Chancellerie d’Etat — They 
are, in general, men of good abilities and great industry, either plebeians or 
of the inferior order of nobility. They have grown old ‘in the service, and in 
the dry routine of a sedentary life have become immov : “ 


habitually buried amidst piles of pape 


of ephe- 





able and impassive; 
rs they have grown exsiccated, like a 


erally speak 


. ‘i? - J 
ing, can convey a stronger notion of a living mummy, than an 


aulic councillor, or the first secretary of a Austrian embassy, when he is not hand and foot, Napoleon’s new car of Juggernaut, was apparently the only 


a man of the noblest birth. 


Could any one for a moment uuderrate the gifts of the great statesman to | He had studied Napoleon, and knew that his only assailable pomt was that 
whom we devote these rapid lines, it would suffice to think of the rank, of | of every parvenn, above all usurpers of sovereignty—the desire to impart 
the age, n which he was born—of the stupendous events amid which he | t? their thrones that reverence which antiquity of rule and illustrious lne- 
has lived, and of the wonderful men with whom he has existed in familiar | #Ze can alone confer. 


contact. Such circumstances alone suffice to expand the mind of a man of 
tolerable abilities into*something akin to genius. Although M. de Metter- 
nich’s father} did not possess the vast domains he now enjoys from Kenigs- 
warth, where he extends his elegant and magnificent hospitality to the dip: 
lomatists, illustrious and augnst travellers, or invalids, who flock to the 
neighbourhood of Carlsbad—to Johannisberg, whose luxurious castle looks 
down, not frowning like its Gothic neighbours, but smiling upon the seats 
of the most exquisite vintages of the Rhine, like a joyous Sybarite contem- 
plating a voluptuous banquet—still were M. de Metternich’s ancestors of no 
mean lineage. 


Clement Wenceslaus, Count of Metternich Winneburg Ochsenhausen, 


was born at Coblentz, the 15th of May, 1773, ofanoble German race. His 
forefathers, valiant knights, figured ‘in the wars of the Christian empire 
ainst the Ottomans. The Duke of Saxony, Prince of P 


oland and Lithua- 

At fifteen years of age 
_ At this period the great 
ighest actors in the great 


nia, held the future statesman at the baptismal font. 
he went, accompanied by his tutor, to Strasburg. 
ba weet fortress of France was the abode of the h 
political events that afterwards marked indelibly the pages of history. He 

. . . . . . . * - ore 
the young Metternich lived with Galitzins, the Prince Max, sftarwards King 
of Bavaria, at that time in the French service, &c., &c. His fellow students 
were, subsequently, some of the most distinguished men of Europe, such as 
Mr. now Ear] Grey, and Benjamin Constant, the great publicist of France, 
big gen em de parang Pune the most intimate friendship 
and one which stood the test of time and of the most o ite itical 
Brad pposite political 


tria was issued. Napoleon returned with the rapidity of lightning from be- 


| who had beceme chancellor of state and minister of foreign affairs, assnmed 
green plant placed between the porous leaves of an herbal. Nothing vey). | an immense responsibility and in the most serious crisis. To essay once 
h g » 


i iversities young Metternich received the final education cus- 
oo days wate all g menof rank. He travelled over Eu- 
rope, and specially visited and England, whose free constitutions 


were 80 op) to those of his native land, and on this account, and cp 
their displaying the thoughts of public men in open debate, so iamtrnctive t 
the tyro in pe i . Onhis return to Vienna, M. de Metternic ao. . 
Maria Elsonora de nitz, an exalted marriage. She wasthe grand-daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Prince Kaunitz, the prime minister of the great Empress 
Maria Theresa. Her father held high preferment in diplumacy— he was 
once ambassador at Rome, but in an evil hour his passions prevailed pe tage 
conscience. His deep error brought him within the pale of oo “oe 
courts. The just emperor turned a deaf ear to the most powertu . wx 
tions. The great noble’s palace was razed to the ground. He was banish- 
ed, and to this day he isa wanderer in Europe. 

M. de Metternich made his debut in diplomacy as secretary of embassy at 
the Congress of Rastadt; he afterwards accompanied Count Stadion in his 
embassies to Berlin and St. Petersburg. He was in this capital when the 
feeble links of alliance were formed betwixt Austria and Russia, which Na- 
poleon dissolved by the lightning rapidity of his military movements. a 
then the young plenipotentiary openly stated his opinion that nothing could 
roll back the torrent of the French invaders, inured to the destruction of hu- 
nan life in scenes of revolution and blood-shed, but the firm union of Rus- 
sia and Germany. We all know how blind for many years were the conti- 
uental powers—whom England ultimately was obliged to subsidize for their 
own defence—to this palpable truth—a blindness ultimately so dearly paid 
for. Austria, en by Napoleon, signed the treaty of Presburg, and, to 
carry out the objects of this alliance, M de Metternich was sent to Paris in 
the most difficult crisis. Whilst the Italian possessions were lost, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and other petty princes were promoted to royal rank—their 
territories being furnished out of the spoils of Austria, at the loss of several 
millions of subjects; and soon the act of ‘ Confederation of the Rhine’ re- 
moved for ever the imperial crown of Germany from the brows of the house 
of Lorraine. Arbitrary and irresistible when treating at the head of f his ar- 
mies, Napoleon was too much a parvenu. and too desirous of assuming the 
aristocratic forms of ancient courts, not to have his weak side open to ano- 
ble of high lineage, who combined the ga of diplomacy with _ manners 
the most refined and distinguished. While residing at the Tuileries, M. de 
Metternich became the special favourite of Napoleon, by whom he was held 
up as a model to his mushroom grandees. The young and astute diplomat- 
ist, always a man of pleasure, simulated the gay, ga lant Lotharie with re- 
markable success. The fair parvenues of the Tuileries were not his only 
victims—Napoleon himself fell into his snares. He considered the Austrian 
nobleman rather as a witty reveller—an homme a bonnes fortunes, than as 
a deep diplomatist. He would take no warning even from Metternich him- 
self. 

‘Yon are very young,’ said he one day to the latter, ‘ you are very young 
to be the represeutative of so ancient and powerful an empire. = ill 

‘You were of my age at Marengo, sire,’ answered Metternich, with his 
subtle power of flattery, and his habitual a-propos of repartee. 

By such astute diplomatic arts the young ambassador inanaged to conceal 
to the last the immense warlike preparations making by the Austrian cabi- 
net, who thought that the absorption of so large a portion of Napoleon’s mili- 
tary forces in the uew war in the Spanish peninsula afforded an admirable 
opportunity of avenging deep injuries and shaking off the thraldom of the 
usurper. Hardly had Napoleon lett Paris to bolster up the improvisated 
kingdom of his blundering brother Joseph, when the war manifesto of Aus- 


yond the Pyrenees to Paris, and cut to the heart at having been jockeyed by 
Metternich, ordered Fouché, the minister of police of mote | regime, to have 
the Austrian ambassador conveyed to the froutier by gendarmes—an order 
by the by which that cunning and flagitious intriguer, Fouche, took care to 
accomplish with the greatest leniency. availing himself of this opportunity 
of currying favour with a man whose future greatuess he foresaw. 

If the philosophy of men’s lives in history, whether great generals or great 
statesmen, be studied, it will be ever found that a good luck inherent to all 
that concerns them has filled up the lapses of their perspicacity and the meas- 
ure of their triumphs. . - 7 

The opprobrious expulsion of M. de Metternich added to his claims upon 
his sovereigu—other adverse circumstances involving the vital interests of 
his country were no less auspicious to the prince. At the head of the arma- 
ments of Austria—that amiable hero the Archduke Charles appeared destin- 
ed to restore the sinking fortunes of his house ; so fallen that, in 1809, Na- 
poleon had published in the Moniteur ‘The house of Lorraine has ceased to 
reign’ But the success of the battle of Essling was only transient, and that 
of Wagram laid Austria prostrate at the usurper’s feet. Count Stadion, the 
minister of foreign affairs, too generally known as the head of the war party 
to be agreeable to Napoleon, was dismissed and succeeded by M. de Metter- 
nich, who, by his dexterous manceuvres through the adherents he had made 
in Paris, had managed to recover the favour of Napoleon. M. de Metteruich, 


again the dread chances of war was impossible—to follow blindfold, bound 


alternative. The genius of M. de Metternich discovered the only palliative. 


It was at the suggestion of M. de Metternich that the Emperor of Austria 
was called upon to sacrifice his daughter on the blood-stained altars of the 
Moloch of the hour. When the natural pride of the august descendant of so 
many emperors and heroes is considered—when by this union the apostolic 
emperor was bursting asunder the sacred bonds of a previous marriage and 
giving his daughter to aman who had risen to power on the ruius of the 
throne of Marie Antoinette—we are amazed at the boldness of the resource 
suggested by the new minister. He nodoubt remembered that in politics 
there is no conscience, and that even the great and good Henry IV., of 
France, thought he sufficiently excused the sacrifice of his faith to ambition 
by exclaiming, ‘ Le Royaume de France vaut bien une messe.’ But in this 
there was bui the accomplishment of the intentions of Providence; which 
had permitted the blood-stained blasphemers of France to rob and murder 
their countrymen, to overthrow the throne and the altar, and to overcome 
all the neighbouring nations and sovereigns—who, to prove that God alone 
is powerful, kissed the very feet of the invaders. But when all had suc- 
cumbed, from the Rhine to the heart of Russia, the hour of retribution for 
the crimes of the revolution had arrived, the elements were called to do bat- 
tle in the righteouscause. Such portions of Napoleon’s immense army as 
were not frozen to death fled in dismay, and from that hour defeat followed 
defeat, until Paris became the bivouac of Cossacks. 

However, the political view which Prince Metternich took of the duties 
of his great sovereign towards his subjects in such a crisis must always re- 
dound to his credit; for, from the very hour after the Archdachess Maria 





In 1815, after the hundred days, when Fouché, then cabinet ministe 
France, had included Constant A the list of the proscribed M. io 
nich interposed and saved him from banishment. ‘This first education may 
be considered as one of the sources of M. de Metternich’s triamphs in diplo- 
macy. The contact of men of such widely differing national predilections 
and of such discrepant opinions, must have neutral! ‘ 


piu ; ised native prejudices 
and have afforded deep insight into the great volume of human iatuse—the 
most important to form the mind of a statesman. After the usual sojourn at 
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\ affaires at the French court, who is now become the 
ee rand man of Prince Metternich in the Chaucellerie d’Etat. He ons 
ee oront fencer and rejected snitor of the beautiful Princess Metter- 
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preserving the title of minister of state. He had married whe — 
man, the Countess Maria Beatrice of Kagenect, mother of the 


He died at Vienna in 1818, being 70 years of age. present prince. 


na young | 


Louisa had been yielded up as a propitiation to Napoleon, her interests as 
the consort of the Emperor of the French were constantly sacrificed, until 
the usurper disappeared from the political horizon. 

Before Napoleon embarked in the Russian campaign, he demanded of | 
Austria, on condition of great concessions present and future, to assist him 
with an army—which was consented to. This Austrian corps of 30,000 
men was despatched to the extremity of Galicia; there it awaited the fate 
of battles, it when the disasters of Moscow took place, instead of protect- 
ing the rear of the French army in its retreat, or operating a diversion by a 
very easy maneuvre, its latent aggressive intentions, as regarded France, = 
came wos Bar veg To preserve appearances, M. de Metternich observed a po- 
sition of armed neutrality, instead of the open defection of the Prossian army, 
which immediately joined the banner of the Czar. Baron de Wessenberg 
was seut by Prince Metternich to London, on pretence of negotiating a gen- 
eral peace; but, in fact, to define the conditions and advantages upon which 
Austria would join the allies, and to obtain subsidies that might, in fu- 
ture operations, relieve the Austrian exchequer ; but before these negotia- 
tions were concluded, M. de Metternich had made Austria assume the ad- 
vantageous position of arbiter of peace between the belligerent powers. — 
He prepared the armistice of Presslitz, which was definitively completed at 
Nieumark. 

In vain had Napoleon sent the Count de Garbonne to Vienna, calculating 
that that nobleman, who had negotiated the terms of the marriage of Marta 
Louisa, would remind the Austrian emperor of the interests of his daughter. 
The stream of Metternich’s policy held on its course towards its object, re- 
gardless of all other considerations ; tortuous, indeed, in its advance, but 
only inclining now to this side, and now to the other, to cheat the eye of 
the observer, until he lost sight of the intended goal. An immense Aus- 
trian army being ready for the field, allies on all sides, and ample subsidies 
secured, the Austrian cabinet determined in its turn to impose its own con- 
ditions on Napoleon. Metternich resolved himself to communicate the sen- 
tence of his own award; he went to Dresden, where Napoleon’s head-quar- 
ters were then established, and a conference took place which lasted the 
whole day, and which is not only the most memorable in the biography of 
Prince Metternich, but perhaps the most singular in modern history. There 
was Napoleon, with all his habits of military command and arbitrary abrupt- 














| ness, opposed to the polished, boney-worded courtier, whose words stung 
Napoleon, as the barbed and lighted arrows of the Toreador do their quar } 
ry in the bull fight. At last Napoleon, altogether forgetting himself, turned | 
fiercely to his interlooutor, saying, ‘1 wonder how much England pays you 


to play this part.’ This intemperate speech sealed the fate of N on — 
Metternich SC ommed defiance for defiance, glance for glance, pon ge om on 
his departure were the endeavours of the usurper to propitiate by couces- 
sion. . . *,.* 
‘The conference of Prague was convened for adjusting conditions of peace 
that never were cochinly 4 thought of. With the Anetelan cabinet, the duty 
of avenging its wrongs and former humiliation, and repairing its losses, was 
the paramount feeling ; whilst the allied enemies of Napoleon were making 
every concession that could tempt Austria—offering to place the whole al- 
lied army under Prince Schwartzeuberg, the Austrian neral. This was 
in itself an immense mark of deference. The power of family ties, as re- 
garded politics, sunk to nought. Maria Louisa, made Regent of France, 
came to Mayence, on her way to pay a visit to her father, Francis fl. In 
vain did Napoleon, who met her there, prime her with his instractions.— 
She returned with no token but those of the private affections of her father. 
To preserve to the last an appearance of moderation, M. de Metternich trans- 
mitted to Napoleon the ultimatum of Austria, exacting in certain quarters 
the same division of territory in Germany and in Poland that exists at the 
present day. Napoleon rejected this offer in a fit of his ordinary impetuosi- 
ty—this wasexpected. A few days later he repented, and acceded, but it 
was too late. , 

In a state of acute suspense and anxiety, 


King of Prussia, with their chief generals and their staffs, 





the Emperor Alexander, the 
with Count Nes- 
selrode and Baron Hardenberg, and their diplomatic attendants uartered 
in a barn, were awaiting the decision of Austria, when, in the mi le of the 
night, arrived a letter from Priuce Metternich announcing that Austria con- 
sented to join the allies with 200,000 men, already armed and equipped in 
Bohemia. The scene of rejoicing that then occurred betwixt the august 
tenants of the hay is said to have ‘been inimitable. Inmediately afterwards 
appeared a manifesto of Austria, declaring to all Europe its views and in- 
tentions—this document, and those that soon followed in its wake, created 
immense sensation in Europe ; they not only announced an all important de- 
cision, but it was done with an appreciation of circumstances an with a lit- 
erary talent of the most remarkable merit. They were written by the cele- 
brated Gentz, the literary aide-de-camp of Metternich—a man who combin- 
ed with great clearness of judgment, a fervid imagination, as was prov- 
ed to the last days of his lite ; for, when long past seventy years of age, af- 
ter the example of Socrates, who became a disciple of Aspasia, he learned 
to dance, and died at the feet of Fanny Ellsler. ; - 

From this moment, there was no retreat possible to the Austrian cabinet. 
The principle of justice had een acknowledged, the whole of Germany 
had risen under the impulse of a patriotic feeling, which could neither be 
questioned nor contradicted. The battle of Leipsic proved that nothing 
could resist the power of universal revenge, and in the tide of men and opi- 
nions, M. de Metternich was carried away to Varis, to dethrone the daughter 
of his own sovereign. No doubt M. de Metternich, although he eschewed 
all personal participation in the conferences that dethroned Maria Louisa, 
had long foreseen their consequences. He must have been strong in his 
own conscience, and powerful in the affections of his sovereign and of his 
country, to resist the effect of the return of Maria Louisa, and her son to the 
paternal palace—the proscribed wife of a dethroned parvcnu and usurper, 
to whom no lesser sovereignity of adequate dignity had been secured to 
gild her fullen fortunes. If M. de Metternich had lost or concealed the 
prestige of his power at Chatillon, and in other conferences, at the great 
Congress of Vienna his trimmph was complete. Versed in the elegant arts 
of society, he was the primum mobile of every device and every festivity, 
aud in the diplomatic revnions, the Hardenbergs, the F esselrodest, the Poz- 
zo di Borgos, and the Talleyrands, appeared but as satellites revolviag in 
his orbit. Napoleon’s return from Elba disturbed only for an instant the 
plans which Metternich had realized at the Congress of Vienna; but the 
immense accession of territory, which through his dexterity had fallen to 
the share of Austria, demanded the immedia'e devising «nd adoption of a 
system of government almost unprecedented, and no doubt in so trying a 
position deeply did the Austrian statesman feel the truth of Montesquieu's 
saying, ‘Il y aune tres grande difference entre le systeme (jw aggrandit un 
etat, et celui qui conserve sa grandeur.’ Since the Congress of Vienna, 
Austria has become a denomination purely fictitious, which indicates neither 
acountry nora nation, nora particular people; it is a conventional bame 
given to an assemblage of people of different countries, whose nationalities 
are defined by strongly marked differences. There are Italians, Germans, 
Sclavonians, Hungarians, who altogether constitute what is called an Austrian 
empire ; but neither Austria, Austrians, nor Austrian nationalities, have any 
existence ; never have they existed even in the narrow circle which sur- 
rounds Vienna. No sympathies, no bright reniiniscences of ages of unity 
and glory; no historical ties exist between the inhabitants of Austria; there 
is great scarcity, if not total absence, of facts in their history.” | 

To consolidate the maintenance of such widely distant and immense pos- 
sessions, and impart to them something of an harmonious feeling and action, 
the effect of habit and time, M. de Metternich could alone appeal to—and 
therefore it is that his motto may be said to be like that of Cardinal Mazarin, 
‘Moiet le tems.’ Onthe one hand, as every war, and every political con- 
vulsion, must tend to agitate and dismember some of the tributary nations 
of Austria, it became the paramount duty of the Chancellor of the Empire, 
to study the equilibrium of the European power, to repress by every means 
revolutionary opinions, and to exert his utmost efforts for the maintenance 
of general peace. Need we say how marvellously M. de Metternich has 
succeeded in this object? He has been no less successful in others, not less 
vitally important to the security of the Austrian government; he has cen- 
tralised and absorbed into the capital all the governing power As regards 
public opinion, self-government, and political aspirations, the subjects of 
Austria have been generally reduced to the state of automatons, although 
there is the free kingdom of Hungary before their eyes, tributary to the 
same power. Inall the Austrian dominions, except that kingdom, the iron 
hand of habit rules and measures every thing beforehand ; all is there com- 
pressed into limits which are insurmountable by the boldest ambition or the 
most powerful influence. On the cradle of every Austrian whois born might 
be traced the history of his future destinies. 

M. de Metternich’s system absorbs aud pervades all the moral move 
ments, and every branch of the administration of the country. Education is 
as universal as in the most liberal states, and its whole tendency is to place 
limits to action and boundaries to political thoughts. At the present day, 
the Viennese, like the Italians, ik compensation for the loss of intellectual 
vigour in a life of sensual pleasures and dissipation. They dream through 
their existence, and all thought and action is absorbed in inditing sonnets 
and epigrams—in attending masked balls and lyrical performances. The 
Austrian eats, drinks, laughs—and sleeps. Such a system may meet with 
much deprecation and hostility; but what an opinion does it not give of the 
talents of this new Richelieu, who has accomplished his object formore than 
a quarter of a century, in spite of the eanaibe at which we must now cast 
a rapid glance. 

In 1815 liberalism was ata discount; the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion had been felt and execrated by all Europe, and the thinking portion ol 
mankind was inclined to contemplate the fact presented by history almost 
in every page—that revolution has rarely produced any result tantamount 
to the sufferings it has entailed, and that free states offer scenes of continual 
violence, of bloodshed, and of tyranny so much the more grinding as the ty- 
rants are many, and each party in its turn wreaks its vengeance. A fact of 
which Italy at its brightest period—that of its republics—and Spain, at the 
present day, offer two striking instances, out of innumerable others But 
this general sentiment soon vanished; the whole German nation demanded 
a share in the political power it had reconquered with such glovious patriot- 
ism from the Briareus grasp of Napoleon. ‘This feeling repressed, every 
university in Germany became the abode of fanatic mysterious societies, de- 
termined, as the last resource to conquer liberty with the dagger. Kotze- 
bne, the advocate of absolute government, fell a victim toa blow aumed at 
much higher personages. M. de Metternich immediately assembled the 
German powers at the conference of Carlsbad, and forced the adoption of 
measures to repress the revolutionary spirit in its strongholds—in jour 
nals, in pamphlets, and in universities. At Troppau,and Laybach, he no 
less energetically directed the endeavours of continental governments against 
the still more dangerous effervescence of young Italy, whose principles had 
pervaded Piedmont and Naples, and had proceeded to the most daring overt 
acts. 

From this moment the great chancellor of the Austrian empire determin- 
ed to wield the power of all the old dynasties of Europe against the repres- 
sion of revolutionary spirit—after putting down the great insurrections ™ 
Italy so triumphant for the hour—at the Congress of Verona, he bound to- 
gether all the allies of Austria te a general system of armed resistance to 
new fangled constitutions. To France was allotted the duty of crossing the 
Pyrenees, and sweeping away with its army, the liberals who had taken 
possession of the throne and government of Spain, leaving the idiot Ferdi- 
nand only the semblance of power and the name of king. At Verona, 
Prince Metternich, under whose presidency were assembled so many pri 
ces and great men, with the addition of new votaries of ambition, like Cha- 
teaubriand, for example,—M. de Metternich, we repeat, from the immense 
success of his schemes, was perhaps, still more than at Vienna, the object 
of general esteem—and we might almost say of adoration, with the pope, 
the eccentric King of Naples, and the other Italian princes, whom he hac 
rescued from thraldom 

There are many curious anecdotes, illustrative of this fecling. That vul- 
gar original, the King of Naples, looked upon him as ademi-god. One day 








Vide Nostitz, Avenir de l’ Autriche. 
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. — . Cheated by their own ministry ; 
: before the eyes of his maccaronic majesty, the horses of the e in me - rei y 
bi essa re arte Ne a" | ala sina pens of ton My in eth wl 
breaking the shafts, and putting the prince in imminent peril. M.de Met- Long life. to yer honour's glory - F hip! Pensions @eénauuie they lived high, 
| ternich, when disen from the vehicle, walked away as collected and| ‘The blessin’ of St. Patrick on yer Majesty ® Lordship ! Yor beasiaibad mall, and ys 
: unrutiled, aa if he had just finished his habivually elegant toilette. The | ‘Hnrroo, yer souls! look at the shamrogue? | = Calling Waar eaumaionnaiciocsai 
4 first thing the King of Naples said when he sat down next the prince, at the |‘ The light of vent pial bad path, my Lord-Liftinant, jewel ! The lioe'ry wie r 7 saute: mg 
ily grand bang , rridly frightened you| ‘ Amin, I pray ! ep. +k, a perq 7 
= have been re FS RIP, A eas ‘Oh! shes yer honour’s riverence, don't be smilin’ that-a-way, os See xe wher folks understood their cant, 
‘ a Notat all,’ answered the prince ; ‘it is no merit of mine, but I am con- | bit of myself can see you—my eye is dazzled intirely wid thim teeth ! 2 oy ane d that for emolument ; 
- stitutionally inaccessible to fear.’ The last delicate morsel of hyperbole was the sally of a half-naked fellow, es ing to be short or plain, 
: ‘ Then,’ udded the king, ‘it is as I thought; you are a supernatural be- stationed sufficiently near the window to admit of his Excellency’s yen | - anything concerning gain ; oad 
4 sng: fear is a thing which lays hold of me in the head, and then it | the words; and certainly if their poor author’s eye had been dazzled betore ‘or there was not a bee but wo 
4 pot Wy S 4 ; ; i y ve bee k perfectly sighiless by the increased bril- Get more, I wont say than he should, 
: works in my chest, and then lower, and ultimately the effects are violently | they must now have been struck perfectly sightless by the a But than he dar’ thea haow 
t medicinal.’ liancy of the smiles that, in due appreciation of his complaint, were levie = : a + d to let rea Pa 
. 4 : ane 1at pay’d for’t, as your ’ 
The was at a loss how to express to the prince his deep admiration | at the spot where he stood. _ 4 : ; , ‘ ; 
- ad cine Upon a certain a re his bo minister Phat tasteful At this moment, the attraction of the window was considerably increased That, though at fair play, ne er will a 
e- = ( . : B . by the sarauce of av ty, good-tempered-looking woman, with no Before the losers, that they’ve won! 
ed vir(uoso, the Cardiwwal Albani, was announced by the groom of the cham- | » the appearance of a very pretty, g pe we h fair Sh ot ? ne a 
hy bers. M. de Metternich, whose mind was absorbed, courteously motioued | slight tendency to embonpoint in ber figure. She wore her fair pe A, '} Tobe sure this libel on bee-lawyers and bee-ministers, — vie a 
ad him toa chair, and then dropped into areverie. Whilst the good cardinal | plain Madonna bands, its only ornament being a ner ae i <a | ‘long time ago :’ yet though reason is making great progress in everything, 
in was pouring out pn peernigetle br J pre Seray the a. —2 beg Meanen.e, hee gees Seine gears May eee es and iu uething more than in agronomy—for example,, that early and ex- _ 
eyes were vacautly fixed on his red stockings. He said nothing, and the | Shamrock. whe . Peel) : ea $ 4 . : Sree #: 
. volaie, becensing every moment more uncouteeuelh, and pose anlibe If the shouts were loud before, I'll just leave it to my readers to imagine cellent friend of it ~the Rev. Mr. Deane, of Maine, thought it necessary in ee 
; in his speeches, began to shift about his legs in distress at this inexplicable | what they became when the lady, advancing to the front of the window, - his day, to inform his readers, that a harrow was an instrument intended to : ri 
od scrutiny of his nether mau. At last the prince observed his emburrass- | moved the shamrock ns en ae ty ped «pe pulverize the clods of plowed ground ; yet bees work by instinet-—the i 
. r i : a a > " v P P " ia * bai 
. ment, and to explain politely his fixed gaze, observed that he craved the | smilingly raised it to her lips, bending ah ra mg i y* aa set tion, | same now as in the days of Jacob and Laban; and we are notapprised, i bo oh 
lit cardinal’s pardon, but that from his earliest days, the colour of red had an - Iu a second, thousands of hats, and head-pieces of every rap a L Pi sn his ¢ k on insti f change ‘ 
fl unaccountable and mysterious attraction for him. ‘I really think, added he, | shot up like rockets into the air, and one wild tnpetuous yell burst simulta- | even by My LORD Brovertam, in his late work on instinct, of any fad 
‘le- ‘ ‘ ei : ; : ; * neously fromevery lip; while, ou the impulse of the moment, handreds of | j» the exhibitions of that mysterious faculty from the time of Lord Bacon te st 
in- that if, when | was young, a prince, whose uniform was red, had offered to y fre y lip 4 P 4 3 > uect in ik ace y : y . ; Wie 
ove take me into his service, he might have tempted me from my Austrian alle- pore ee wretches actually danced and jumped ubout in the ecstacy his own—vive la bagatelle. Next in scrapological order, laid down for the A, 
- giauce.’ a OS ; inter, comes the scrap about Rancip nurter—in which it is, plausibly ¢ 
bf ~ At this speech, the cardinal’s countenance grew radiant with joy, and he} ‘ Harrah! why don’t ye shout, yer sowls? Only look at her—look at her ate “ nd dette e be fetrioved ley menne ofthad ail i 0 pom Bit i 
withdrew with a profusion of thanks and multiplied expressions of delight | —see that ! - ‘e in child —_—— oo len . ae ha 
t which utterly puzzled the Prince Metternich. ‘The riddle was solved a fort- ‘More power to you, my Ladyship, that you may never die in childbed, servative disinfector—chioride of lime; Wut for this, we would have said, 
- night afterwards. The cardinal returned triumphantly. ‘Prince,’ said he, | or any other bed— coe ‘ad _ = glory! that the best thing would be to make it in such manner, expressing all pu- 
_ Rea Paap rc ahaha ty Soar fete oP pao ech dP gee o aoe “Lal vehi . ~~ * —there’s a thief of a sparrow goin’ | trefactive particles, as to prevent it from becoming rancid, if kept ina pro- 
ing ence to drop; hidholiness is delighted at the opportunity afforded of ex- Take care my Ladyship, yer honour—there's a thie! | Pp . A 2 epeliens: bettas. hes eek ne diti ft 
ae pressing his gratitude for your invaluable services. In future you will have | to pick your lips: arrah, bad loock to him, butit s fond of cherries he is! _{ per temperature and medium; but that, when it r a condition © 
ler the right to dress in red—indeed, you are already cardinal in petto, and you | ‘Holy Mary, my Lord-Liftinant, ‘tis you that’s the happy hes —v * | rancidity, the next best thing to be done with itis t» let it run into the 
oes! will a proclaimed at the next conclave.’ —_ ye on yer Coat isn t nse ; thraneen tooards the jewel you have nut of thecart-wheel. It would be much better worth while, which some 
sly i ; Same ' ich is ov . sre be to wearin your heart! . . Y 
o. One may easily imagine the dismay of M. de Metternich at this overture | the re beside you, b yon sy 2 Ane A 5 1a we may essay, out of all the doubts and various reasons given 
v his —threatened with the ridicule of bemng made a cardinal in the nineteenth f ae 0 I may never, but I'd die happy if I could just get one shake hands yam ze =" a rs a . . shen whe. eodit the tclad ak ed sulk on 
; rentury, and that at the very time he was contemplating another marriage. | !ro m her. : , ; oe ae : f ; : te . 
f his ae id Bo ay sah he thowe hi , » liveliest and beet teuspered ‘ Youshake hands with her!—you! well, if that doesn’t flog the Danes! | cities east of it, is so inferior to that which we get in Philadelphia, and even 
o the Wedded life, in which he shows himself the liveliest and best tempered of | _ 1 Si tate Pt bape ‘th a pair of tongs!’ | cities eas , g P 
rper, husbands, meres — the poo charm .? = ne ex- po, i yer imperance, ske wouldn'ttouch you with apa 88: | 55 Baltimore? 
istence ; in the conjugal circle and endearmeuts, he finds the necessary re- | &¢. &c. z , - : ae, 
“i to oa aad one es the compensation for his labours and anxieties. This ‘Such exclamations as these were heard every where throughout the yard, Wueat anp Wueat Frour.—Communications by the East Tudia Com- 
—_ accounts for his having been thrice married. After the death of his first | until at length the band, which, during the continuation of this scene, had | pany relative to the repeal or reduction of the import duties on wheat and 
great wife. he married, in 1827, Marie Antoinette, born Countess of Beilstein, | been inflicting fresh indignities on that much-desecrated piece of music the | cheat flour, the productions of British India. : 
Aoong who died 17th of J anuary, 1829. He was ultimately united, in 1831, to | national anthem, suddenly changed it, and struck up ‘ Patrick's Day. These communications consist of a petition from the Agricultural and Hor- 
ivity, Princess Melanie-Marie-Autoinette, born Countess of Zichy Ferraris, the Then commenced the fan in right earnest. Hats, Pe oe and even shoes, ticultural Society of Calcutta to the House of Commons, for the admission 
~ ig sister of the aumable Count Emanuel Zichy, so long resident in England, | few through the air, scattering in many places /ive/y tokens of the people’s | of wheat from India into this country, on the same terms as that from Cana- 
a8 he and so popular in the higher circles of suciety. The present princess, by the | joy. Young gentlemen inserted two fingers between their teeth, ——- da; a report of the wheat committee of that society, on the introduction of 
- Ps right of her beauty aud her rank, is the centre of fashion of the Austrian em- | forming a very delightful musical instrament, upon which they performed, | [pdia wheat on such terms, and letters from the authorities at home acknow- 
type pire. Throngh her wit and ber influeuce over the great statesman, she plays | i? @ most thrilling mauner, sundry bars of popular airs; adding considerably ledging the receipt of those documents. The grounds upon which such a 
pps no mean part in the great diplomatic circle at Vienna: and although, like | to the melody of the same by elaborate variations pees yore. Samper ig 4 concession is demanded may be given in the following extract from the re- 
_— : : i . , Saale 1 0 aiia -! by vocal representations of dogs in extreme agony and masculine cats sere- t from India:— 
“Sasi all ladies who meddle in politics, somewhat inclined to the exaggeration of ; bY Vocal representa Gog oo’ PP por ; ft ars P 
bes ‘. opinions and to aotiaain, that influence is generally exerted with iutel- | nading their ‘ indye loves.’ Men shouted—women screamed—children |" « The result of your committee's investigation has been to satisfy them 
ss ligence, amiability, and womanly feeling. squalled—and his Excellency displayed his utter contempt for that anti-| that this country is able to grow wheat that would find a ready ‘sale in 
ait “4 “The remainder of the career of Prince Metternich is wound up with | “uated proverb which says, ‘ You shouldn't show your teeth where you can’t | the home market. and that itean be produced and —— at such cost 
-nna, ° - i; ‘ Z sea ? P a 74 e iber: > i + 
em events of great magnitude. The revolution in Greece and the settlement | bite. as would yield a very re ral eee Pah pokes 5 wy They — 
name of its throne; the battle of Navarino, to the exclusive profit of the most di- - - - — apni on a 0 * be has e from India in corn as pregnan’ 
se La ail « ie ane thn seus Suenintion in Wietan., Wiieh satan th advantages in this country, &e. 
aie plomatic of all powers, Russia; the new revolution in France, which raised GQ" ~ ¥ U ‘ we z op gee . + adie 
caro an illegitimate throne on revolutionary principles; the Hollando-Belgian AGRICULY Wie. The conclusion of the pe tition to ye ing A of ee sr bn ine 
estrian question and its consequences ; the outbreak in the papal dominions, which BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. petitioners are aware of the ange he of the las som in e 
ag any led the revolutionary King of France to give such proof of the ESE?" ee peels Rc A AE es Wheat and Flour Bill into a law, an = Soy tee t a i 
“A pad made him, by sending an army to Ancona to antagonise that of Austria in SELECTIONS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. sessed by the age ps a poy ore, Bae seg _— 
; agna: the T Loy pti sath thich threate . Gane ™ - : 1 i “j assist not only in ame 
ony Darornand veld ani Sel seat a ake ol hs Ye con . fr For the Agucghtursl department this weck, wo have eslected a number of pin gL tg ‘a otis classes of India, bat in ano less de 
“ ¥ p 2 e ore | exciusive advantage o : . . . . ’ ’ a 
; there Seana theas questions deeply tried the political fee lings ond patenien- articles, of a character to ensure for it, as we hope, interest as well as variety. that of the mother country, your petitioners respectful ; pray that your right 
Meo, city of the great minister, who has so long vided the fates of the Austrian | Is it not something new in the annals of commerce and agriculture, to see a honourable House will be pleased to take into its earliest consideration the - 
veetton, empire. : petition presented to Parliament, for the importation of wheat into England, | justice and sy want . —— on my nam oes pe . Great 
to—and But from the moment that, at Verona, Prince Metternich had managed to | trom British I ndia, on the same footing with Canada wheat! What will our Britain of wheat from this a = y 
Mazarin carry out completely his principles of government, and crush the revolution- | ~, n't Se Machel eodlinting ephne cennet we Gated. etl conceded to wheat from Canada. 
cal ouir ary hydra within the immense territory he governs »_ his whole thoughts Canadian peer 4 — : - ae ey a 1 ; om es Swirt Trarws —We understand that trains will shortly be started to ac- 
* vanaal have been absorbed in confirming the ascendency of his system at home.— | so little expected ?—but this is the age of progress and of wonders! and this, complish the distance between Liverpool and London, 204 miles, in 6 hours, 
Empire, He has refrained from all active interposition, and all aristocratic crusades; | not the least emphatically, with respect to agriculture. being at the rate of 34 miles an hour. The Great Western already runs be- 
/ epee a bye cy an ee Se a orles va, of his cab ee have SPEED ON RAILROADS.—If time is money, a truth which none who know | tween London and Bristol, 118 miles in 4 hours. The Brighton runs at 
ree ore ) shhactive erme g 1 dangerous questions as ° ° . ni : arre’ nee? ¢ j i i 
atenance might involve Austria in warlike demonstrations. All hie efforia ema | how and have need to use it will dispute, much money is lost by slow trav- | 21.4 . —— pace i me we 2a atop oo ar ny og —— — 
ic é Pa 4 . > oy ie ee 7 bees ° ° one ° MP o , @ > en L o 7 —_— % 
— _ ditected to the retardation of every active measure in European politics ; | elling—by travelling, as between some cities in the Uuited States, at a rate Pe ae ee ee vag) 
fom —_ — at home “or he has vr gre to ny by this ris range not exceeding 15 or 18 miles to the hour !—for it seems that trains were to be a Disease amanasy Carte —We heard some whslepeee kant week that the 
en Me of his system. He is convinced that all the mushroom governments and | carted. ; hahiy ing by this time, between Liverpool and Lon- | “¢@8¢ @™mongst cattle called pleuro-pneumonia, whic mney aahanane 
: te ar constitations must either sink exhausted by their own efturts into nothing- ene ons a ee gy , - ne ‘ me i Ya ravages in Prussia, and was reported to have lately been prevalent in some 
bie en ness, or assume that absolute form of government and that responsible ac- don, 204 miles, at the rate of 34 miles an hour; while in s/eamboat travelling, districts in England and ireland, had also made its appearance in Scotland ; 
a i tion towards other nations, which will harmonize with his views, and make | We have nothing to lose by comparison, as one may sleep over the distance of | but in our last number we refrained from creatin throughout the ru- 
Tos 00 them seek on bended knees the favour of the great aristocratic empire, | 164 miles between this city and Albany, in the magnificent Knickerbocker, | Tl! districts, by giving currency to rumours which we hoped were at least 
which seeks no aggrandisement, eschews all military interference, and thus 
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becomes, as long as it lasts, the natural judge and arbiter in the great con- | 
tentions of European politics. 


Nothing can exceed the contempt of M. de Metternich for the princes | 
















at the rate of 17 or 18 miles an hour, and, without any stretch of imaginatiun, 
conceit himself to be in a floating palace; a palace commanded by Captain A. 
Houghton, much better fitted, by his politeness as well as skill, than some 


‘nods, and becks, and andes? which, as a matter of course, only 





















exaggerated. We deeply regret to state, however, that the apprehensions 
alluded to have proved but too well grounded ; and we find it our duty now 
to state facts which cannot fail to cause much uneasiness amongst the owners 


of herds, and to excite the sympathy of the class for those individuals of 

- tmprovisés and the upstarv politicians of the day. When the present King | others to command in much higher places. The article on the their number who have had their stocks thinned by an epidemic, which, in 

ral_ mo ‘. of Portugal, who was previously a lieutenant in the Austrian service, was | D ape : of a ber inthe E most instances, proves speedily audJalmost certainly fatal. The disease has 

nos wr married to Dota Maria, his father came to announce the event to the Austrian | a we Rls oe nae te ap ee ee ee —? °” | appeared amongst dairy and fat stock of allages, attacking the lungs, accom- 
is to place chancellor, who had not been officially informed of the young officer's de- thedreadful ravages which an epidemic is making among thecattle in England, 
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partare for Lisbon. ‘I am happy,’ observed the prince, ‘ to hear of your 
son’s promotion and marriage; but [ hope he got the formal consent of his 
colonel.” (In Austria, and generally in Germany, young officers cannot 
marry without the consent of their commanding officer.) 

_M. de Metternich reads even to the smallest 
lication of Europe, and is aw fait of every on dit of European society. A 
whole volume might be filled by the witty observations and persiflage which 
he has addressed to the presuming journalists and small political men of 
France, who have readily obtained access to his presence, and have return- 
ed home full of admiration of his French esprit, without even having dis- 
covered that they had been the objects of his ridicule.* Such is the pre-em- 
inence of this great statesman, in all the attributes of the human mind 
whether the most serious or the most playful. His superiority in the latter 
qualifications is highly curious and interesting. In the more important 
point of view his biography is but the history of Europe for the last forty 
years. As it is impossible to embrace so large a field in so limited a space 
and in so rapid a review, we hope we shall stand excused to our readers for 
the baldness of our narrative—the approaching occultation of so great a 
star iu the political firmament of Europe will, howeve 
some interest to this very incomplete memoir. 
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From a novel entitled Freaks of Cupid. 


\ tremendous cheer from theentire crowd induced Rochfort to look up to- 
wards the spot where every eye seemed turned; and he there be 


1 € held, for 
the first time, the cause of all this commotion. 


he was born had been confined exclusively to saffron cakes. A broad blue 


riband, from which depended the insignia of his rank, was visible beneath 
the veivet collar of his plain, dark frock-coat, and a brilliant star glittered 
upon his breast; in close and honourable companionship with which appear- 
ed a shamrock, which might have caused the largest-sized ‘ flat Dutch’ cab- 

age to hide its diminished head in very shame. Whev this respectable 


as well as on the continent—so dreadful, that in Austria as soon as any beasts 
are taken with it, a committee of qualified medical men are ordered to examine 
the whole herd, which is divided into three classes, the desperate, the doubt- 
ful, and the sound, and the two latter classes are valued, paid for, and then 
the whole herd is destroyed by order of government in a manner not to shed 
their blood, and buried, each body unmutilated and entire. Is there not rea- 
son to fear, that in some of our packets or steamboats, cattle may chance to be 
brought over, having in their system the seeds of this shocking malady? but 
hoping that this may not happen, what we particularly commend to notice, in 
these scraps from the Mark Lane Express, is what is elsewhere suggested un- 
der the head of 

Manvuracture or MaNvrr, particularly in what he suggests on the im- 
portance of sheller and the effects of temperature on the health and condition of 
animals ; those which are, as in too many cases, exposed to the peltings of 


every “ pitiless storm” requiring double the food to keep them in good con- 
dition, 


commended, and who are not wanting in enterprise to do their duty in this 
respect. Let us try all and “hold fast to that which is good” —what further 
need for the philosopher's stone after getting the gold of pleasura ? 


humbly admit that our genius is rather for drinking than brewing; and so we 
confess to more pleasure in eating the honey, thanin handling the dear inno- 
cents that collect it.—By the bye the only attempt we ever made at bee-cul- 
ture will de the last, and that was a fruitless one to vivify and multiply'some 
“‘stingless bees,” sent to us from a Consul in South America, when the office 


panied with violent cough, wheezing, and glandular swelling, resembling 
‘ strangles’ in the horse, and * poking’ among sheep, and despite all exer- 
tions of the farrier, has generally carried off the animal within 24 hours af- 
ter the time of its being first atfected. Mr. Bone of Laigh Grange has lost 
twelve cattle, old and young, and Mr. M’Crorie, Whitefalls, Maypole, four ; 
and we have heard of other cases of a less serious nature. In some parts of 
Galloway, we learn from an eye-witness, the matters are even in a more 
alarming state. At Waterside, Glenkins, possessed by the Messrs. M’Turk, 
the disease has entailed severe loss. Of twenty-four stots bought for fatten- 
ing, eighteen were carried off in a few days; and of the whole stock of 
about fifteen dairy cows, not a hoof was spared to the unfortunate owners ; 
the byre stands empty, the whole stock of fine cows being buried 
one aher another in rapid succession. Losses such as these are serious, and 
we learn that others of minor note are not uncommon throughout various 
districts of Scotland, and their occurrence cannot be too widely known, so 
as to put farmers on their guard to have early advice at band, and, what is 
not less prudent, to ensure their stocks against such a calamity, which the 
can now easily do, ata very trifling expense. In some parts of England 
welearn that cattle are in a scarcely less precarious condition, though 
whether from the same cause is not clearly explained. On Tuesday last 
we were shown a letter to an Ayrshire farmer, from a friend of his in the 


ksed, every A a GoLD oF PLEasure is assuredly a very attractive title for anything, but | employment of an extensive proprietor in the Vale of Gloucester, dated 
scieties, de- ST. PATRICK’S DAY AT DUBLIN CASTLE : AN /all is not gold that glitters. This may be another humbug, but there are | APT il 6, from ns we a i obligingly [grimmett deed yh, + 
er. Kotze- EXTERIOR. those whose business it is to impart and experiment upon all things thus re- et ee ee ty 


ended, but this morning the frost was very sharp, and we much want some 
warm showers. I have never seen the Vale of Gloucester at this season 
present such a brown, barren appearance. There isa great scarcity of fod- 
der in the lower part of the county, where many of the farms are wholly in 


: wh! : . | grass. On some of these farms not a handful of hay was mown last year, 
ach, he no : - . For purtine two VES IN yk, the directions will attract the notice | > m  etanaats i 
‘ents against In an open window over the colounade, siniling and bowing at a tremen- wf'e + eeageaater SETS) CSA: GMs, UNE % fo t , and the cattle are dying of starvation. 1 am informed, that as many as 8 or 
8 dous rate, stood a gentleman, who looked as if his nourishment from the time ur apiarian readers, as surely as sugar attracts ees—for ourselves, we 


10 may often be seen being taken to Earl Fitzhardinge’s kennels in one day, 
and so numerous have the deaths become, that an o has been issued by 
his lordship that a preference is to be given to the dead cattle belonging te 
his own tenants. Our great cattle fair was held yesterday; a great many 
were for sale at low prices, and the majority were in a very poor condition 

Manvracture or Maxure.—In consequence of a conviction that there 


is great folly in hoping to force from the soil continuous crops, unless the 
herb was duly distinen; : - 

itenee * . as duly distinguished by thecrowd, and discovered to be actually and 
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el , the of consul was, as it was originally constituted, one of dignity, usefulness, and | inorganic ingredients contained in those crops are faithfully restored by a 
na fide their national emblem, it is probable that there could not have been some permanance.—To those whodelicht inconteimplating the habits of these | System of manaring, I have been led to consider the manufacture of farm- 
ound a dozen individuals among them who would not have suffered them- | ; teresting i YS Oona eR 1 ip gt yard manure, as it is usually conducted; and have come to the conclusion 
—- be kicked within an inch of their lives iby the iinstelous goetionan interesting insects, so often held upto the politician aud plain citizen, as mod. that - better practice must take place in this ds artment of rural economy. 
mal 1€ -“ ron-coloured countenance. ; m of Science informs us that the greatest portion of the inorganic constituents of 
= —_ shouts pee] — the respective and respectable lungs of every ment, we may without offence recommend—Manpevitte’s Faste or tue | the foud of animals is contained in the urine, and it has been urged again 
an phe iy ¢ iil D _ present; in return for which, the distinguish- | BEES, two passages only of which we can remember, aud may quote, without and again upon farmers that the liquid manure of the fold-yards and cattle- 
possible mag an ne w inc ow aenwith, and inthe kindest manner which itis | meaning any particular sian, Thor ran semowhat is thie wey = stalls must be very valuable ; and the farmer has been accused of apathy 
ingly whined das ty ded to favour them with a view of his exceed- | 7 : J ' and neglect of interest, in allowing the drainage of his yards to escape, per- 
po he i and dazzling teeth; and to perform, solely for their gratification, haps, to the nearest water-course. In many instances tanks have been con- 
sad Dy no means for the purpose of displaying his ‘own graces, a series of structed, and the liquid applied by means of a water-cart, while but little 
aad benefit has been derived Seen the application ; and farmers are to be found 
who assert that it is of very doubtful value, and that it certainly does not re- 
pay the cost of its application to the land. The secretion of the animals 
would be very valuable, but that it is too frequently allowed to run into the 
yards, where it is diluted with all the rain of the winter season, and which 
dilution is a sufficiently obvivous reason for the wantjof success where such 
liquid may have been nsed. May not the time come when farmers will gen- 
erally entertain the opisiion thata smaller quantity of food is requi to 
keep animals in pra condition when they have the advantage of warmth 
and shelter, than when they are exposed to every change of weather? and 
that the saving of food would be equivalent to the increased cost of attend - 





As it was, asuccession of the most | els to be imitated in their industrious habits und the wisdom of their govern- | 








“ Of Lawyers, of whose art the basis 
Was raising feuds, and splitting cases 
Oppos'd all registers, that cheats 
Might make more work, with dipt estates ; 
As were ’t unlawful that one’s owi 
Without a law suit, should be known. 
They kept off hearings wilfully 
To finger the refreshing fee: ~ 
And te defend a wicked cause 
Examin’d and survey’d the laws, 
As burglars, shops and houses do 
To find out how they'd best break through. 
Their Kings were sery’d but kuavishly 


* That small-minded fe ; i i 
at small-minded feuilletonist of ephemeral essays, Jules Janin, en- 


That vul- Couraged to presumption by the easy affabilite Lf ini 
One dt - tured to pl PT L - bY the easy aflability of the great minister, ven- 
Onba play off a joke on him, which Prince Metternich never forgave.— 
graph gp tend requested by the prince, to add his name to the list of auto- 
pies is . distinguished persons who visited him, Jules Janin wrote on a 
ce of paper. ‘ Rec » » Prince de + ta pict . 7 
Joh te! =? 4 u de M. le Prince de Metternich six boutelles de vin de 
con a erg.’ The Austrian minister sent the audacious scribbler the pre- 
Ne h princes in vain have longed for; but Jules Janin reaped nothing 
é des from his joke than the cool contempt of the aristocratic Metternic . 
1 Whase palletes be teas stocratic Metternich, 
politeness he had so meanly presumed 


























nuring priv take place. ange i 

in the end to erect a cheaply-roofed shed the middle of the 
yard, as a protection for the dung from the waste of rain; and if, under 
such ci a tank was constructed at the end of the 


circumstances, posed shed, 
into which could be conveyed the surplus pe ich, under these 
py cy a would be valuable manure—it could be carted over the land, 


ing vegetable refuse, or occasionally thrown over the ma 
nure-heap, thus accelerating the decomposition of the mass at the option of 
the farmer ; he would also have a better opportunity of preventing the loss 
of supe Sam the decomposing heap, in the facility such an arrangement 
give Aye apenas of gypsum, or any other fixer. Another ad- 
vantage would be opportunity afforded the farmer to on the de- 
ion of his manure to the exact got at which his experience decided 
it was most valuable to the crops for which it was letended. By this man- 
agement of farm yard manure, the greater portion of the elements of crops 
consumed wou red to the soil, and the dung would be much: bet- 
ter, from the fact of being mixed, and all equally decomposed and saturated 
with fertilising substances,—J. B., Portin, Cheniey. 


Gory or Preasure.—‘ Our friend, Captain C. F., mentioned to me that 
you wished some further information about the Gold of Pleasure. I beg to 
refer you to Mr. W. Taylor, 314, ut Street, who gave me, and can give 
you, every information upon the subject. What little I know of the plant 
is this: I saw an account of it last spring, and sowed in April about 9 inches 
apart, and very thin, something less than a pound ; the produce has been 3 
bushels of clean seed, two of which I have had crushed, and have between 
3 and 4 of pure oil, beside the cake, which is very good. 1 should 
add that the cake was not completely crushed, asa —_ quantity than 2 
bashels was required properly to fill the machine. I therefore do not con- 
sider this a fair trial, as regan the produce of the oil. I am now using it 
in our lamps; it burns well, with a fine light, and free from any smell what- 
ever. Ihave a second crop in the ground, which I left as an experiment, to 
see if it would stand the winter as it was beat out in the summer by rain ; 
it is rather too thick, but it is as high as one’s knee, and in tull bloom, and 
coming into seed; bat I can hardly venture to hope that it may ri- 
ae § If it had not had so tart a check by the dry summer, and the first 
been sown a little earlier, I have no doubt but that two —_ may 
be produced in a year; ifthe second does not ripen, it would produce an 
abundance of seed, of which I find that cattle are very fond.’ Thinking 
that some of your readers may be interested in the subject of the foregoing 
a Sty I have lately received from Wiltshire, I send you a copy of it 
—S. Solly 


MerHop OF PUTTING TWO SWARMS INTO ONE HIVE.—People are apt to 
consider their own best, therefore 1 may be excused, perhaps, for 
thinking thata plan I have for putting two swarms of bees together, or put- 
ting a swarm into an old weak hive is better than any I have seen meution- 
ed. Onthe swarm leaving the hive, I shake it into an octagonal wood box, 
which has atthe top ahole 3 inches iu diameter, which hole is closed by a 
slide the same day ; in the evening, after all the bees have got in, I place the 
hive into which I wish the swarm to enter upon the top of the box, which I 
have previously smeared with honey, and then draw the slide; this usually 
causes a number, of the bees which have been hanging to the slide to fall 
down on the floor of the box, and creeping up again to join their compan- 
ions, they find a hole through which they pass, and the rest follow them to 
feed upon the honey they find there, and then creep forward, still upward, 
80 that next morning I generally find a united family without the stinging, 
or fighting, or killing of bees, consequent on the plans mentioned by other 
parties, as the amalgamation in most instances whe place without any of 
the bees being killed, or quarrelling with each other.— 7’. G. Clitheroe. 

Rancid butter wag be made quite sweet and fresh by washing it well in 
water into which chloride of lime had been dropped, in the proportion of 
twenty-five drops to 2lbs, of butter, leaving it for an hour or two, then 
draining it and washing it anew in clear fresh water. 

——@— — 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO SEE HER DEAR MOTHER. CAU- 
DLE, ON THE “JOYFUL OCCASION,” HAS GIVEN A PARTY, 
AND ISSUED THE ANNEXED CARD OF INVITATION. 

When the cat’s away the mice will play. 
Mr. Caudle’s compliments to Mr. Prettyman, and expects to have the 
honour of his company on this joyful occasion, at half-past Eight o'clock. 


It is hard, I think, Mr. Candle, that I can’t leave home for a day or twa, 
but the house must be turned into a tavern: a tavern?—a pothouse ! Yes, 
I thought you were anxious that I should go; [ thought you wanted to get 
rid of me for something, or you would not have insisted on my staying at 
dear mother’s all night. You were afraid I should get cold coming home, 


were you? Oh yes, you can be very tender, you can, Mr. Candle, when 
it suits your own pu Yes! and the world thinks what a good husband 


ou are! Lonly wish the world knew you as well as I do, 
it shall, some day, I’m determined. 

I’m sure the house will not be sweet for a month. All the curtains are 

with smoke; and, what’s more, with the filthiest smoke I ever 

w. Take’em down, then? Yes, it’s all very well for you to say, take 

*em down; but they were only cleaned and put upa month ago; but a care- 

ful wife’s lost upon you, Mr. Caudle. You onght to have married somebody 

who'd have let your house go to wreck and ruin, as i will for the fature.— 

People who don’t care for their families are better thought of than those 
whodo; I’ve long found out that. 

And what a condition the carpet’s in! They’ve taken five pounds out of 
it, if a farthing, with their aay boots, and I dont know what besides. 
And then the smoke in the hearth-rag, and a large cinder-hole burnt in it! J 
never saw such a house in my life! Ifyou wanted to have a few friends, 
why couldn’t you invite ’em when your wife’s at home, like any other man ? 
not have "em sneaking in, like a set of housebreakers, directly a woman 
tarns her back. They must be pretty gentlemen, they must; mean fel- 
lows, that are afraid to face a woman! Ha! and you all call yourselves the 
lords of the creation! I should only like to see what would become of the 
creation, if you were left to yourselves! A pretty pickle creation would be 
in very soon ! 

You must all have been in a nice condition! What do you say! You took 
—. Took ae ‘ou? I’m sure there’s such a regiment of 
em ttles, | havn't the heart to count’em. And punch, too! you 
must haye punch! There’s a hundred half-lemons in the kitchen, if there’s 
one: for Susan, like a good girl, kept em toshow’em me. No, sir; Susan 
shan’tleave the house' What do yousay! She has no right to tell tales, 
and my will be master in your own house? Willyou? If you don’t al- 
ter, Mr. 


at’s all; but 


Caudle, you'll soon have no house to be master of. A whole loaf 


of sugar did I leave in the cupboard, and now there isn’t as much as would 
fillatea-cup. Do suppose I’m to find sugar for punch for fifty men? 
What do you say? There wasn’t fifty ? That's no matter ; 

shame for ‘em, sir. I’m sure they drank enough for fifty. Do you suppose 


I'm to find sugar for punch for all the world out of my housekeeping mo- 


You don't ask me? Don’t you ask me! You do; yeu kuow you 
do ; for if I only want a shilling extra, the house is in a blaze. And yet a 


of sugar you can throw awa No. I , till: and 
I won't Jet you go e sleep Svey yee o, | won't be still: an 
t 





And there’s that China I 
have taken any sum of money 
With its precious head knocked off: 


. And what was more mean, more con- 
temptible than all besides, it was put on again, as if nothing had happened. 


» how can you lie there, in your Chris- 
You know that that fellow, Prettyman, 
L : ' And you 
hadn't the feeling,—yes, I will say it,—you hadn’t the feeling to protect what 


ruth was known, you were 


You know nothing about it?) Now, 
tian bed, Caudle, and say that? 
knocked off the head with the poker! You know that he did. 
you knew was jous to me. » no, if the t 
very giad to see it broken for that very reason. 


Every way, I’ve been insulted. I should like to know who it was who 


corked whiskers on my dear aunt’s picture ! 
You're not laughing? 't tell me that. I should 


of yourself to see her ill-used. Oh, you may laugh! Its very easyto laus 

Lonly wish you'd a little feeiing, like other aoaple, that’s all. wheel 
Then there’s my china mug, the mug 

I was a 

that mug? Don'ttell me it was cracked before—it’s no such thing, Caudle 


the more 


If you’d got to bed at a proper hour last night, 
: ve been so sleepy now. You can sit up half the night with 
7 pack of people who don’t care for you, and your poor wife can’t get in a 


e that I had when I was married—wouldn’t 
or it, and you know it—and how do I find it? 


Oh! = aaa laughing, are you? 
ike to know what shakes 


the bed, then, if you're not laughing? Yes, corked whiskers her dear | 
face,—and she wasa good soul to you, Caudle, and you cughtto be por Sesser! | the 83rd year of his age. 


I had before | was married—when 
happy creature. I should like to know who knocked the spout. off 







Isaw it Don't 





there wasn't a flaw in it—and now, 
tell me it wasn’t worth tw ce. How do you kn 
mugs. But that’s like men ; they think nothing im a house costs any- 


thing. 

There’s four glasses broke and nine cracked. At least, that’s all I’ve found 
outat present ; but I daresay I shall discover a dozen to-morrow. 

And I should like to know where the cotton umbrella’s gone to—and I 
should like to know who broke the bell-pull—and perhaps you don’t know 
there’s a leg off a chair,—and perhaps— 


Here, says Caudle, Morpheus came to my aid, and I slept; nay, I think 
1 snored. 


A NEW CABINET LIBRARY. 


Ministers intend shortly, we understand, issuing a series of volumes on 
various subjects, for the purpose of enlightening the people, to be called the 
New Cabinet Library. The work will be written chiefly by the Ministers 
themselves, so that there will be great variety in the style, and inthe mode 
of wens the various topics handled. : 

The following will be a few of the volumes that will shortly appear :— 

1. The Curiosities of Literature, chiefly selected from intercepted corres- 
pondence. By Sir James Graham. 

2. How to live on Fourteen Thousand a year. By the Lord Chancel- 


— 


or. 
3 Three Experiments of Living; or, Three Livings at once, by way of 
Experiment. By the Bishop of Exeter. : 
4. The Outcast; The Exile’s Return; and other Poems. By Lord El- 
lenborough. . 

5. Natural Magic, including several new tricks; with an Essay on Gam- 
mon and Backgammon. Ry Sir R. Peel. 

6. Miscellaneous Essays. By Lord Brougham. ‘ 

7. The Pauper’s Cookery Book ; including ten thousand economical re- 
cipes, amongst which will be found five hundred different modes of dress- 
ing oatmeal, and a plan for roasting a fowl! before the fire, in such a way as 
to make chicken-broth of the shadow. By the Poor Law Commissioners. 

8. Confessions of an English Opium-Kater. By one who has swallowed 
all the dull speeches that have been spoken in the House of Commons for 
the last ten years.— Punch. 

—— 


DRESSES WORN AT THE DRAWING ROOM, MAY 3d. 


Court Costume.—The younger portion of our readers may like to see a 
description of the more conspicuous costumes worn at the Drawing-room 
yesterday—chiefly by ladies who were specially presented to ber Majesty. 
First, however, let us give them a brief note of the splendid dress of her 
Majesty, which consisted entirely of home manufacture. It was com nosed 
of asuperb white and gold brocaded satin train, trimmed with gold blond 
and wreaths of green leaves. ‘The body and sleeves were ornamented with 
flowers and diamonds. The dress was of white satin, with a rich gold 
blond tablier, looped with bouquets of leaves and diamonds. Her Majesty 
wore a plume of feathers and tiara of leaves and diamonds. . 

The beautiful Mrs. Mark Milbank (late Miss Farquhar) wore a train of 
the richest damask a la reine, trimmed with bouquets of Marguerites, jas- 
mines, aud lilies of the valley, intermixed with Brussels point lace. The 
body and sleeves a la syrene to correspond. The dress was of white satin, 
with double skirts of Brussels lace, relevée with garlands of the same choice 
flowers. The head-diess consisted of superb plumes, Brassols lappets, and 
a profusion of diamonds. . , : . 

Miss Meyrick’s was composed of a rich train of white moire, trimmed 
with silver. The dress wasa tunic of tulle over taffeta glacé, trimmed with 
silver and bouquets of flowers. The head-dress, a plume of feathers, blond 
lappets, and wreath. : : 

Miss Foulis wore a rich train of white moire, elegantly trimmed with tulle, 
bouquets of dahlias and hawthorn. The dress wasa tunic of tulle over taf- { 
feta glacé, trimmed with bouquets of flowers and ribbon. The head-dress 
a plume of feathers, blond lappets, and flowers. ; 

The Lady Blanche Somerset wore a train of rich white velvet glacé, taste- 
fully trimmed with bouquets of lilies of the valley. The body and sleeves | 
ila syrene to correspond. The dress was of double skirts of tulle, over 
tattetas glacé, looped up with bouquets of lilies of the valley. The head-dress, 
was composed of ostrich feathers, wreaths of lilies and lace ; lappets, pearls, 
and diamonds. 

Mrs. John Stanley wore an elegant and rich costume, composed of a train 
of pink and silver giacé moire, trimmed with silver passementerie. Body | 
and sleeves a la syrene, with costly lace; skirts of pink crape over glace 
silk, trimmed with silver fringe. Coiffure of pink feathers, lappets, and 
profusion of diamonds. . 

Among those dresses which attracted most attention, was the one worn 
by Mrs. Mountjoy Martin. It consisted of a train of magnificent silver and | 
lilac tissue, trimmed with silver passementerie. The body and sleeves, a la 
syrene, were ornamented with the most elegant silver lace. Skirt of lilac 
crape, over white satin, trimmed with the same costly silver lace. Coiffure 
of a long lilac feather, silver lace lappets, and profusion ofdiamonds. We 
have seldom seen a handsomer dress than this. 

That of her Grace the Duchess of Bedford was also much noticed, 

The dress of the Comtesse Dietrichstein was also very superb. It consisted 
of a rich pink glace satin train, covered with Brussels lace ; the body and 
sleeves ornamented with lace and diamonds. The dress was of white tulle, 
over satin, with tunique looped with bouquets of mixed accacia. A plame 
of pink feathers, lappets. and diamonds formed the head-dress 

Lady Molesworth wore a iace skirt, elegantly trimmed with bouquets of 
ivy ; the train, pink velours epingle, lined with white satin. Necklace and 
stomacher ofdiamonds. Hesd-dress, feathers, and lappets of Brussels point, 
with wreath of diamonds. : ‘ 

Mrs. D Daly wore a dress composed of a rich striped watered silk train, 
elegantly trimmed with blond and ribbon, the body and sleeves ornamented 
with flowers and diamuuds; dress and one of white tulle, over satin, 
looped with wreaths of mixed daisies. Head-dress, a plume of rich Alep 
feathers, blond lappets, and wreath of flowers mixed with diamonds. 

Miss Gough wore a train aud body of white poult de soie, lined with 
white gros de Naples and trimmed with tulle rushes and eglantier ; a double 
skirt of tulle, over white glace, elegantly trimmed with three eglantier 
wreaths ; the body aud sleeves trimmed with blond and eglantier to corres- 
pond. Coiffure, blond lappets, bouquet of eglantier and feathers. 


——-- 


SuntmMary. 


The besutifal Miss MacTavish is about to be married to the Hon. Henry 
Howard, son of the Earl of Carlisle, and brother to the Duchess of Suther- 
land. Mr. Howard is an attaché to the British Embassy in Paris.— Court 
Journal. May 3. 

There is a belief prevalent that her Majesty will visit Germany for ashort 
period, immediately after the conclusion of her visit to Ireland, which latter 
is expected to take place towards the end ot July. 





Amongst the most ‘ observed of all observers’ at the Opera on Tuesday 
night last was La Cerito, accompanied by her ‘caro-sposo "—or, to speak more 
correctly we should say, were Monsieur and Madame St Leon, who arrived 
in town on the previous evening from Italy. The appearance of ‘ The Hap- 
py Couple’ afterwards in the Crush-room excited great attention, it being 
their ‘first in that character.’ We were delighted to observe our favourite 
was looking extremely well.—London paper. 


The Marchioness of Blandford on her late visit to Parisnever went abroad 
in her unique carriage costume, but her Ladyship was surrounded by a crowd 
of admiring Parisians; and, if she happened to be shopping, a circle of cu- 
rious spectators assembled round the magazin, in order to see her Lady- 
ship pass to her carriage. 


There is reason to believe that, about August next, Paris will exhibit the 
imposing and (to the Parisians, above all people in the world,) exciting spec- 
tacle of no less than six crowned heads at one and the same time—viz, Louis 
Philippe himself, the Queen of England, the King of the Belgians, the King 
of Naples, the Queen of Spain, and the King of Holland. 

Hypr Parx 500 years aco.—Ludlow in his memoirs has the following 

assage: ‘This day, May 1, 1654, was more observed for people going a 

aying than for divers years aan Great resort to Hyde park, many hun- 
dreds of rich coaches,and gallants in attire; but most shameful powdered 
haired men, and painted spotted women.’ 

Colonel Sir George C Hoste, C. B., died on Monday evening at his resi- 
dence on Woolwich Common. The deceased officer was Colonel Comman- 
dant of the Corps of Royal Engineers at Woolwich. He led the Guards in 
the attack on Bergen op Zoom, and was attached to the Prince of Orange at 
| Waterloo. 
Admiral Sir P. C. H. Durham, G.C.B., died at Naples on the 2nd inst., in 





mined to give a Royal Masque at Buckingham Palace, in the course of the 
| Season, though the precise period for it is not fixed. We believe the time 
chosen by her Majesty for the date of the costumes, is that of the reign of 
| George the Second ; and that her Majesty has fixed on that era, on account 


! | We hope and believe that there is little doubtof her Majesty having deter- 
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over the heads of all the land. 
It is said that the Michau 
by teaching the Polka to our young nobility and gentry. 

It might be a matter of curious investigation to search into the many re- 
mote corners in which some traces of the relics of the Emperor Napoleon 
are to be found. Who would expect to find in Bamffshire the i bon- 
net Gree worn by him atElba? but there it is, and has been for some years; 
not only in the possession but in the constant use of an eccentric Earl, for- 
merly well known, and still well remembered, in the highest circles of the 
London world, for his refinement of tasteand liberal hospitality, and by whom 
it was pure while in Paris during the cent jours. 

At the Court held at Buckingham Palace, on Saturday lust, the Marquess 


of Sligo had an audience of her Majesty, and delivered the ensigns of the 
Order of St. Patrick, worn by his late father. 


The two new Judges, W. Erle, Esq., and T. J. Platt, Esq., have receiv- 
ed the honour of Knighthood. 

The Duchess of Norfolk, acts as one of the Lady Patronesses of Almack’s, 
in place of Lady Willoughby de Eresby. 

The Queen Dowager has appointed Commander Sir William Hoste, Bart., 
to be one of her Majesty’s Gentleman Ushers. 

The following General Officers have been added to the list of those in 
the receipt of 1/. 5s. per diem, viz. :—Major-General W. A. Gordon, Major- 
General Thomas Kenah, and Major-General Samuel Lambert. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who came to Paris, it is said, expressly to view 
the exhibition of the Horticultural Society at the Luxembourg, has, on the 
nomination of the Duke Decazes, been madean honorary member, and was 
on Sunday presented with his diploma. 


A problem which has been long under discussion among the Dutch has re- 
cently been solved. The question being whether or not Grotius was reall 
descended from a noble family ? Great search has been made, and at length 
authentic documeuts have been discovered in the archives of the Grand Duch 
of Weimar, where the family of Grotius originally existed. proving beyo: 

a doubt his claim to that distinction. 


Taree Hunprep Mires per Hovur.—The Mechanics’ Magazine has an 
account of a new plan for the rapid transmission of lettersand light despatch 

es through tubular passages, at certain intervals, in which i? is proposed to 
place air-exhausting machines, which will form a perpetual current of arti- 
ficial hurricanes, by means of which spherically-shaped elastic vehicles, or 
bags, will be blown from station to station. The first cost is estimated by 
Mr. James at £2,000 per mile, and the working expenses at from £300 to 

£500 per annum for every 50 miles. This system would enable us te 
transmit documentary intelligence at the rate of 7,200 milesa-day! Instead 
of one exchange of letters per day between Liverpool and London there 
might be 12 exchanges. 

New Live or Packers to Bostox.—A new line of packets has been 
started between this port and Boston, the first of which, called the Joshua 
Bates, in honour of the head of the firm of Messrs. Baring Brothers, is now 
in theT rafalgar Dock, and will sail the first fair wind, with a full complement 
of steerage passengers, who find this route the shortest way to the Western 
States. On Thursday, Ist inst , Capt. Murdock, her commander, gave a de- 
jeuner to his numerous friends, which was provided in his usual sumptuous 
style by Mr. Lynn, of the Waterloo Hotel. The healths of ‘The Queen,’ 
‘President Polk,’ * Mr. Bates,’ ‘ Mr. Gair’ (the representative of the firm of 
Messrs. Barings in this town), were drank, and suitably responded to. 


Mexican Company.—The annual meeting of this company was held at 
the offices in Great Winchester-street, London, on the Ist inst., J. O. Han- 
son, Esq., in the chair. The directors congratulated the proprietors on the 
last year’s operations at their establishment at Oaxaca, where the year’s 


; profits had amounted to 11,483 dollars, or £2296 14s. 6d., after crediting the 


directors with £500 for London expenses. Had not so many of the work- 
men been forced from the mines to become soldiers, in the late disturban- 
ces in Mexico, the profits for 1844 would probably have reached 20,000 dol- 
lars. Notlong since the concern was looked upon in despair, but now a 
profit was realized, and had every appearance of a continuance. In con- 
clusion, the directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 7s. 6d. per 
share on the 505/ shares, on and after the 15th of May instant. After the 
adoption of the report, a yote of thanks was passed to the directors, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


lnow Hovse ror Nova Scotia.—Mr. Laycock, of Liverpool, after having 
built au iron palace for an African king, and a residence of the same mate- 
rial tor a West India family, has just finished an iron house for a family in 
Nova Scotia. It is quite complete, and has lately been exhibited to his 
friends. 

Tue Royat Mai Sream-Packet Company.—It is understood that the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have completed arrangements for the 
resumption by steam of the route from Jamaica to Santa Mariba, Carthagena, 
Chagres, and San Juan de Nicaragua; the mails leaving England on the 
17th of May, and thenceforward, will therefore be conveyed by steam 
packets throughout to those places. 

Emicration ro Amertca.—Our advices from the various ports from which 
emigrants depart, state that emigration to Canada and the United States is 
going on to a larger extent than ever before known. From Germany, also, 
itis equally large ; 200 passengers had just arrived at Havre from Rotter- 
dam, on their way to the Western World. Itis to be regretted that the au- 
thorities of New York, Boston, &c., do not establish protective societies 
not in name, but in spirit, and secure the poor emigrant from the robbery 
and plunder to which he is subjected by the sharks who are allowed to 
board tke ships on their arrival at their destined port. 


Osituary.—The Earl of Stamford and Warrington died on Saturday last‘ 
May 3d, at Enville Hall, the family seat, near Stourbridge, Siaftordshire. 

The Hon. Lady Sinclair died at Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 22nd ult., at 
an advanced age. 

Under the new tariff 13,000 watches have been imported in place of 3000, 

as heretofore. Sarah Freeman, the perpetrator of the Shapwick murders, 
was executed at Taunton on the 23d ult. The Queen has been pleased 
to approve of Mr. John Arthur, as Consul at Turk’s Island for the United 
States of America. Alarge number of persons from the Highlands of 
Scotland propose emigrating to Canada Rear-Admiral Parker is to have 
the senna of the experimental squadron of line-of-battle ships now fitting 
for sea. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Wm. Humphreys, Esq. 
to be Immigration Agent General for the colony of British Guiana. The 
Arabs who had assembled to the number of 20,000, to attack Aden, quarrel- 
led, as usual, amongst themselves, had a fight, and the whole force may be 
said to have been broken up.- _ In the batch of peers just made in France, 
there are the names of Victor Hugo, the celebrated poet, and M. Bertin de 
Vaux, proprietor of the Journal des Debats——A quarto edition of the 
‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ the existence of which was utterly unknown, has 
been discovered by the Shakspeare Society. Puckler Muskau has 
sold his estate, and with it his title of noblesse, to Count Edmund Weiswel- 
ler, for 1,708,150 dollars The value of the copper ore, from the Irish 
mines, sold at Swansea on the 23d ult., was £11,751 15s. The quantity, 
1799 tons. The Lords of the Treasury have decided that vessels carrying 
passengers to North America be relieved from the obligation of carrying a 
surgeon, pending the decision of Parliamen* on the subject. The Shaks- 
yeare Society have just printed a manuscript copy of ‘Henry 1V’ which ex- 
isted in the time of Shakspeare, and contains variations from all the editions 
of the present day with several udditional passages. Lord George Loftus 
is the Duke of Marlborough’s nominee for the representation of Woodstock 
vacant by the resignation of the Marquis of Blandford. The Marquis has 
resigned in consequence ef a quarrel with his father, about his vote in favour 
of Maynooth. The remains of the late Duke of Sussex, which for the last 
two years have been deposited in the vaults underneath the chapél in Ken- 
sal-green Cemetery, were privately removed on Monday week to the plain 
and simple mausoleum recently erected in that beautiful burial ground for 
their reception. A game at whist is about to come off, to be played in 
quite a novel way by means of the electric telegraph. The four shavers to 
be stationed—one at Southampton, and his partner in London! their adver- 
saries at Gosport and Basingstoke. The time it will take playing will be 
little more than the period occupied at the usual game. ' 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert 1onoared Drury lane Theatre with their pre- 
sence on Thursday evening. The operas of “Guillaume Tell,” and of * Cla- 
ri,” the pieces pase te by her Majesty, were performed. The receipts of 
the evening amounted to upwards of £900. The cost of the royal box aud 
apartments, to fit up which magnificently no expense was spared, exceeded 
£170. The Gazette announces that the Queen has constituted the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick and the island of Ceylon episcopal sees, to be called 
respectively the Bishoprics of Fredericton and Colombo. The Rev. John 
Medley, D.D., is appointed Bishop of Fredericton; the Rev. James Chap 
man, Bishop of Colombo. Dr. Medley, with his family, will leave Liver- 
pool by the Steam Ship Cambria, on the 19th instant. ——A gentleman who 
was proceeding from London to Bristol by the Great Western Railway, 00 
Saturday last, discovered just before the ‘train reached Slough that he hod 
lost his purse, containing £900. On arriving at Slough he had the electri 
telegraph put in action; and in five minutes afterwards he received intelli- 
gence that the purse had been found at the Paddington booking-office, by 3 
policewan who had searched for it on the news of its loss being received. 
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: For Agricultural department see page 247. 
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MAYNOOTH—MR. WARD'S RESOLUTION. 
House of Commons, April 25, 1845. 
* Mr. WARD moved the following resolution as an amendment— 

¢ That it is the opinion of this House, that any provision to be made for the 
purposes of the present bill ought to be taken from the funds already appli- 
cable to ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland.’ ai 

He entered into some long historical retrospect to prove that the Union 
could not have been formed without the aid of the Catholics, who were in- 

duced to cooperate with the Government by the promise of Emancipation, 
and of favour to their clergy, by Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Pitt, and there was 
the largest body of evidence to prove that the sole bar to the fulfilment oi 
those pledges was the unfortunate alienation of the King’s mind, which in- 
duced Mr. Pitt to desist from his efforts at fulfilment— 

Almost the first effort of the King’s returning reason was to send a mes- 
sage to Mr. Pitt. ‘ Tell him,’ said he, ‘I am now quite well; but what has 
he not to answer for, who is the cause of my having been ill at all?’ ‘ This, 
it wasstated, ‘a'fected Mr. Pittso deeply, that he pledged himself to give 
up the Catholic question during the King’s life.’ , 

Mr. Ward entered into a variety of statistics, setting forth that the Irish 
Protestant Church, with 850,000 Protestants, enjoys a revenue of 650,000/.; 
while, with 3,000,000 of Presbyterians in Scotlan , the Established Church 
of that couutry has but 200,000 There are in Ireland 860 parishes having 
less than 50 Protestants in each, or none at all; the aggregate revenue be- 
ing 58,0002., or 2,000/. more than is required for the grant to Maynooth. If 
Ministers took the money from that source, the Dissenting opposition vo the 

nt would be neatralized. Mr. Ward concluded by expressing aregret that 
Sir Robert Peel’s concession to Ireland should have been made under the ap- 
pearance of yielding to agitation in Ireland aud warlike threats in America ; 
giving countenance to Grattan’s saying, that England’s weakness is Ireland 8 
strength Let him not be answered that there were no funds inhand to ful- 
fil his amendment; if Government would accede to the principle of his mo- 
tion, he would give any credit they might wish—a vote out ot the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Aud it was his wish to observe the most scrupulous regard to 
existing rights. : 

Or RIACAUL AY admitted that those who voted for the motion must be 
prepared to go further; and that the real question at issue was, whether the 
Established Church of Ireland is an institution that ought or ought not to be 
maintained. In his opinion, it is a bad institution—a very bad institution— 
utterly absurd aud defensible. The very course taken by its defenders 

ves it. 

Prthey plead that the compact of the Union must not be altered ; though 
Parliament, with full consent of Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley, agreed 
toalter the articles of the Union in the important point relating to the com- 
yarative number of Members for Ireland in the House They plead the 
todeas of a Catholic oath—which certainly does not prove the goodness of 
the Establishment. They plead Catholic Relief, and the declaration ot Cath- 
olics fifty years ago, that if they obtained that they would dispense with our 
doing jnstice. Sir Thomas Fremantle now pleaded danger to ‘property ,’— 
as if there were no difference between property in which some person has a 
vested interest and property in which no person has ave sted interest. ‘The 
right honourable geutleman might as well have said, that in 1817, when the 
House resolved to abolish those great sinecures the Tellerships of the Ex- 
chequer and the Auditorships of the Exchequer, and soon, you unsettled the 
security of the funded property of the kingdom, unless when Lord Grenville 
died you appointed a new Auditor, and when Lord Camden dieda new Tel- 
ler of the Exchequer, with heavy salaries for doing nothing. But after all, 
what are these but shifts merely to evade the question ?’ 

Is there in any other country so monstrous an anomaly as a minority of 
the people enjoying a princely ecclesiastical establishment? One argument 
constantly repeated is, that the Protestants of Ircland, though a minority, 
have the mass of property in their hands, and are distinguished by superior 
intelligence. 

“ There are cases in which property ought to prevail over numbers; but 
when we analyze these cases, we find that they oaght to be ranged under 
two heads. One is, where the object of an institution is the improvement 
or preservation of property—for example, arailway company ; nothing can 
be more reasonable than that aman having 500 shares should have more 
votes than five men having only one share each. Another is, where proper- 
ty is required as a qualification in order to judge, roughly and on a large 
scale, of a man’s intelligence: you seek for a superior intelligence in a su- 
perior class. But to apply this principle to the Church is the most prepos- 
terous thing that ever was done. So far from thinking more of one rich man 
than of five poor men, you ought to think more of one poor man than of five 
rich men: for, observe in the first place, the public ordinances of religion 
are of far more importance to the poor than tothe rich. I don’t deny their 
importauce to all classes ; but the assistance ofa preacher is of much less im- 
portance to a man who may have in his library every subject of divinity— 
who may hold communication with Barrow, and Leighton, and Hooker. 
The poor man has no money to buy books, and no time for instruction.— 
Withont the public ordinances of religion, he may know no more ot Chris- 
tianity than a Hottentot. Then, not only is the public instraction of the 
Church of more importance to the poor than to the rich on that account, but 
if you abolish the Church of England, to the rich and to the people in that 
rank of life there is no difficulty in providing places of worship for them- 
selves. The difficulty in such a case is for the poor man, who 1s called on 
to sell his pig in order to pay something for his religiousteacher. I confess 
that this has always appeared to me to be the great difficulty of the Volunta 
ry system. If am not prepared to take a favouable view of the Voluntary 
system, it is not for the sake of the lords and baronets and country gentle- 
men of 4,000/. or 5,000/. ayear; because I know that whether you abolish 
churches or not they will have them—they will have their organs and fine 
communion plate. The person for whom] }feel is the poor,man, upon whem 
it isa very greattax to ask for 8s. or 10s. What is he to do with the Volun- 
tary system? 1s he to go without religious instruction altogether? That 
would be a great misfortune to himself and society. Is he to pay for it? 
That would be a heavy tax. Is he to get it from charity? That is a pre- 
carious mode, but above all a humiliating one. 1 see much good in that sys- 
tem, where in the remotest districts there is a house of God, where instruc- 
tion is given of a kind generally applicable to the people, to which the 
poorest may go, and that not as a matter of favour but of right. But does 
this description apply to the Lrish Church?” 

It is also contended, that although there are shepherds without flocks 
they are to find flocks, and that the Irish clergy are to spread Protes- 
tantism over Connaught and Munster ; an argument that might have served 
in the time of Elizabeth; but when did clergy ever get so much for doing 
solittle? They are still barely defending the Pale; the Catholics are still ten 
to one of the Protestants; and in no country does the zeal of the peasant 
for his own religion exceed that in Ireland. That result might have been 

forseen— 

The error consists in our having treated the Church as if we were treating 
a machinery of a very different kind. There are many parts of the machine- 
ry of a government which thus attain their end. Anarmy, a navy, a pre- 
Ventive service, a police force—all these things perform their work in the 
same manner. whether we love them or hate them. But a machinery to 
teach, to be listened to with facility, to reach into the hearts and understand- 
ings of men, if it does not do this is worse thanuseless. The people of Man- 
chester might not like the charge of the Yeomanry; but it a them 
You aim only at a material end; your machinery did its work. But you 
cannot apply such methods to teach and win. You posted a hostile Church 
in freland as you posted garrisons. They were very rationally posted 
there: it did not matter that the people hated them. But the Church did 
not do its work; it could notdo it. At the best, it was very ill constituted 
for that work of proselytism of which people speak. A parochial clergy 
exists rather for the purpose of defence dean for the purpose of proselytism. 
The Church of Rome, when it has aimed at any aggressive movement, as it 
has often done, has employed, not the parochial clergy, but quite a different 
species of force—the religious orders, and orders of Jesuits. I don’t believe 
that you will find that an endowed parochial clergy ever did yet in the his- 
tory of the world e'fect a great proselyte movement The difficulties which 
stood in the way of the Irish clergy were. formidable indeed: they were 
two—they were endowed, and hated; and if they had exerted themselves 
they probally would nothave succeeded. But the history of that Church 
13 one of the deepest disgraces of Protestantism. I may mention a single 
circumstance which we all know—that the principal engines among all the 
powerful means of proselytism, and which in all Protestant countries were 
the chief sources of the Reformation, were translations of the Bible into the 
native language. Look at the Church of Ireland: it was not till that Church 

ad existed 125 years, magnificently endowed, that a translation of the 
Bible into the Erse language was printed ; and then it was printed, not at the 
expense of the Church, that lazy and wealthy hierarchy. but at the expense 
of that good man Robert Boyle. * * * In the name of common sense, 

n, tellus what purpose you do intend the Irish Church to effect. If you 
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cannot show us that it has attained any of the ends for which a Church Es- 
tablishment was originally devised and set up, you must suffer me to call! 
your Irish Church a bad institution. 

Weare told that to abolish it would estrange that party in Ireland who 
are friendly to the Legislative Union: he thought that it would cement the 
Union: and he found a practical example in past history— 

“We find England connected by the closest ties with two other neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, each of which had a different system of religion to that pre- 
vailing within her own limits. We began our rule by jtrying to force the 
Angican Church Establishment upon both those countries; aud what was 
the result? In Scotland, where our attempts to force our Establishment 
upon the people were first made, the Great Rebellion was fostered; which 
ended in the downfall of the Church and the Monarchy together. ¢ And 
when the Restoration took place, the same system of trying to force 
the Anglican Church upon the Scotch nation was resorted to; and what was 
the result? For the space of twenty-eight years there was an uninterrupted 
series of attempts, which rendered that country the scene of the most fright- 
ful government that was ever beheld. Then it was that Lauderdale on the 
bench and Viscount Dundee in the field, exercised ferocities and cruelties 
to which even Ireland itself could furnish no parallel. The horrible torture 
of the boot was succeeded on the morrow by the assassination on the high- 
way; and the excited and savage Recusants were seen to attack the coach of 
the highest Prelate in the kingdom, and, dragging him from it, they cut his 
throat in the presence of his daughter, whilst she was screaming for mercy. 
Peasants attacked dragoons oneday, and were slaughtered by them the 
next. Such wasthe state of Scotland during twenty-eight years; when at 
last it was discovered that institutions are made for men, and not men for in- 
stitutions. There came a wise Sovereign to the Throne, who perceived this 
great truth; and what was the event? The event was, that after some 
time the enormities that had existed subsided, and the injuries were forgot- 
ten It was natural that such irritations should exist; for all the evils that 
Scotland had suffered arose from English domination and English arms, 
whilst the glories that she could boast of were the fair offspring of her suc- 
cessful resistance. But at length, as England was contented with having 
united the two States without seeking to force an union of the two Churches, 
that connection was formed which not a man among them has siuce express- 
ed a wish to dissolve.” 

Speaking of the measures of Sir Robert Peel, he said—We were all look- 
ing to them for some measures conceived in an intolerant and oppressive 
spirit, and we are surprised by propositions of a character precisely oppo 
site. We accept those propositions with pleasure and satistaction, buat when 
we seek for an explanation as to the motives by which the right hon. baron- 
et las been impelled in bringing them forward, we are answered that those 
reasons and motives are to be sought for in the monster meetings of the 
year 1843, and in the state of our relations with the United States of Ameri- 
ca. It is not, therefore, to any sentimentsofhumanity, or justice or fairdeal- 
ing towards Ireland, that we attribute the concessions made by the present 
Government. Those motives may have pleaded as strongly and as useless- 
ly as they have heretofore done. The concessions which the Government 
has made, are—we owe the admission to the right hon. gentleman’s candour 
(a laugh)—to be ascribed to the fact that Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Polk have 
made the Ministry uneasy. (A laugh, and ‘ Hear, hear.’) 1 heard the avow- 
al withsorrow. J listened to the right hon. baronet’s statement of his mo- 
tives with indignation. Hitherto 1 had entertained an opinion that Mr. O’- 
Connell’s conduct in 1843 was exceedingly culpable. I had likewise been 
disposed to censure those hon. members who purposely absented them- 
selves from their duties here, and who remained in [reland to assist in the 
efforts at agitation ; and though [did not concur in the strong expressions 
used by the hon. and learned member for Bath with reference to this sub- 
ject, | wasdisposed to agree in the sentiments which he expressed, and en- 
tertaining these opinions | approved very highly of the conduct of my right 
hon, friend the member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), and of the hon. members 
for Watertord (Mr. Wyse) and Kildare (Mr. M. O’Ferrall) in persisting in 
their attendance to their public duties in this house. But what can I now 
say, after having heard the right hon. gentleman’s declaration, except that I 
doubt very much whether the proper place for Irish members is not Con- 
ciliation-hall (Loud cheers and laughter.) What, let me ask you, is to be 
the end of a system of policy which yields nothing to reason and humanity, 
and which grants everything to agitation and threats? (Hear, hear.) Where 
will you, the government, = short, if you are found thus constantly pal- 
tering with agitation? J defy you to say that the late Government ever 
brought forward any measures with respect to [reland which were notstrict- 
ly onfoxgnable to their principles. You may, therefore, trust to our asser- 
tions when we teil you the point at which we will stop short in this career- 
of concession. We promoted and supported you in carrying Catholic emane 
cipation ; we carried the reform of the municipal corporations, weakened as 
that measure was by your own opposition; we are now prepared to follow 
the same course with respect to Mayn oth, even though we should sacrifice 
the confidence of our constituents by so doing. We think, and we now 
state publicly, that repeal of the legislative union would be fatal to this great 
country, and we never will cousent to it ; no, noteven were we again me- 
naced by the combined hostilities of Spain, of France, and of America: no, 
uever—not even though a second Napoleon were to menace us with another 
camp of invasion at Boulogne: no, never—until every chance has been 
staked and lost: never—until England has lost her place among the nations 
ofthe earth. (Cheers.) That is what we are prepared to follow : what 
we grant, we will grant fairly, and what we resolve to withhold we will re- 
fuse with firmuess. Then we should anticipate that our concessions would, 
as they have, be received with gratitude, as a proof of the equity of our con- 
duct, and of the coincidence between our soohenions and our principles.— 
But as it is, what the Irish people are refused by the present Government ex- 
cites their hatred, whilst every concession made in the spirit with which it 
is proffered by the right hon. barouet is received with contempt. Many 
months will not, [ foresee, elapse, before the same machinery which has ex- 
torted this concession in favour of Maynooth will be again called intoaction ; 
and it requires no very great exercise of foresight to predict that if the pres- 
eut Government should be in power five years hence, the right hon. gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury will come down to this house and pro- 
pose the final settlement of the Lrish church, and entreat us to abandon our 
opposition on those terms. My belief is, that the right honourable bar- 
onet will be prepared to bring down a bill framed in the spirit of the 
proposition of my hon. friend the member for Sheffield; that bill will meet 
with the op position of many of the right hon. baronet’s habitual supporters; 
he will be dragged through by the assistance which he will derive from this 
side of the house, and though there may be some more earnest and more 
scrapulous man holding oftice under him, who would rather consent to sac- 
rifice office than vote against his houest conviction (loud cheers), still | think 
I may very sately predict that there will be no difficulty whatever in find- 
ing a successor. (Loud cheers and laughter.) And should the right hon. 
baronet be taunted with a want of consistency and honour, he will reply by 
alleging the pressing circumstances that will compel us to assent to his 
measure, and will implore us in moving terms to assent it, whilst a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be found prepared to quote my speech, and to 
prove that the reproach of inconsistency did not become my mouth. | think 
Itright to speak in terms of strong reprehension with respect to a system of 
giving in a moment of danger that which was refused during a time of peace. 
1 was always in favour of making fair and equitable concessions to the de- 
mands—the righteous demands, of the Irish people; and if to-morrow I 
were to hear that the Association for the Repeal of the Union was dissolved, 
and a concurrent mail brought intelligence ef the complete re-establishment 
of our peaceful relations with America, | should neither be for giving less 
nor for granting more than I should be if Ireland were on the eve of arevo- 
lution—if a war was raging along the whole frontier of Canada—or if there 
were thirty sail of the enemy's line stationed in St. George’s Channel. | 
shall vote with my hon. friend, for his proposition ought to have been grant- 
ed leng ago. I recommend to the right hon. baronet not to refuse it, al- 
though I fear if it is refused now it will be granted—it will surely be grant- 
ed hereafter, and when it is to be apprehended it will be too late—when, 
as your other concessions have done, instead of soothing, it will promote 
agitation—when, as all your other concessions have done, it will be manifest 
to all the world that itis not an act of justice or of humanity, but an avowal 
of weakness; and when it may be doubted whether the Irish nation will 
have been more injured by your long refusal or by yoar constrained conces- 
sion of it. (Loud cheers.) : 

Sir R PEEL said—Sir, I should be very unwillin, that the house should 
seperate to-night without my protesting against the gross misconstruction 
of what fell from me ona former occasion. Having brought forward this 
measure, and seeing the manner in which it was received in Ireland, I cer- 
tainly did and should deprecate with the utmost anxiety the failare of that 
measure. I knew perfectly well that it depended on bon. gentlemen oppo- 
site whether that measure should succeed or not, and | thiuk I did ample 
justice to the motives by which they were influeuced in giving it their su 

yort. I did not attempt to arrogate to the government the credit of this bill. 
[ said perhaps it might be much better that it should have proceeded from 
those who had constantly and uniformly been the friends of Ronan Catho- 
lics. Iam prepared to take the consequences of the displeasure of this side 
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upon the minister; but, considering that the measure has been proposed— 
looking at the feelings with which it has been received—do not permit your 
displeasure to fall upon the measure itself (hear, hear). I can repudiate on 
the part of my right hon. friend, in the strongest manner, the slightest inten- 
tiou either of questioning the motives of hon. gentlemen op to us, or of 
subjecting thei to any disapprobation from others, on account of their con- 
duct on this occasion. [am certainly surprised, then, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) should here commented as he has done on the 
question. It was distinctly stated by me that the funds necessary for the 
improvement of Maynooth were to be taken from the Consolidated Fund ; 
I never sanctioned the impression iu any one, during any stage of the pro- 
ceedings, that I would consent to the application of the revenue of the church 
to that purpose. Therefore, upon the second reading, the hoa. gentleman 
was as perfectly aware of the principle of the proposal as he, is at the present 
moment (hear, hear) 

The hon. and learned gentleman says that I stated this measure was 
brought in in defrence to the opinions of Mr. O’Comnell. Sir, I stated di- 
rectly the reverse [cheers]. 1 stated that during the prevalence of that 
agitation, we met and combated it by the law [hear, hear], and that we 
succeeded in Ireland at least, in our appeal to the law; [ stated that the 
consequence of that appeal was the suspension of the agitation, at least as 
far as those immense meetings that were disturbing the public peace were 
concerned. After that manifestation of our determination to maintain the 
law, was the past existence of this agitation to prevent us from considering 
whether any measures might not be adopted likely to apply a more perma- 
nent remedy than the mere apprehension of physical tare [hear, hear]. 
In the course of last year we proposed a measure for providing a better su- 
perintendance of charitable endowments in Ireland. That measure received 
the general assent of this house; when we brought it in, were we taunted 
with yielding to intimidation? [hear, hear]. Were we then taunted with 
the insinuation of yielding to physical force? No; we were opposed bya 
few Roman Catholic members on the second reading, but the measure met 
the cordial consent and concurrence of the house, and not a word was whis- 
pered of there being anything undignified or dangerous in our policy. Mr. 
O'Connell never asked for the endowment of Maynooth; Conciliation hall 
never asked for the grant to Maynooth; but there was a great body of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and laity who, seeing the temperate spirit of the gov- 
ernment from the passing of the Charitable Bequests Act and the manner 
in which it was executed, were inclined to support the government in pur- 
suing the same course [hear]; and it was much more in deference to their 
opinions than to any threats or any agitation that we did proceed in that 
course, and brought forward this measure relating to Maynooth [cheers].— 
And when did I give notice of this measure on Maynooth? Did I give no- 
tice of it in consequence of any threatening appearances in the United States? 
Did IL not give notice of it in order that the country might not be taken by 
surprise during a period of calm, of the saspension of the agitation, of the 
suspension of the monster meetings! [cheers]. Did I not voluntarily, with- 
out ary necessity, without any call for it, run the risk of exciting the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country by a distinct declaration during last session that 
the subject of academical education in Ireland should undergo consideration 
by the government, and that the College of Maynooth would be included in 
thatconsideration! [hear, hear]. Did I not add at that time that this con- 
sideration should not be made in an adverse, but in atriendly spirit? Did 
I not lead every man who heard me to infer that it was the intention of the 
government to improve the condition and to increase the grant to Maynooth? 
We fulfilled the pledge we gave ; I brought forward this measure, and in 
the discussion I did certainly abstain from noticing the attack of the right 
hon. member for Edinburgh [Mr. Macaulay] upon me. He seems much 
disappointed that I did not uctice it [cheers and laughter], and taunts me 
with having passed it over. 

Thope Lam not more disinclined than others to notice these things, but 
knowing the success of the measure depended on the success of hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, would it have been fitting in me to have alienated that su 
port by party attacks? (cheers.) Powerful as the right hon. gentleman is, 
and great as are his abilities, yet I do assure him it was not fear of a conflict 





with him that induced my forbearance (loud cheers). It was that sense of 
public duty with reference to the importance of this measure, and the ef- 
fect of its Raiere in Ireland, that led me to consider what was the course by 
which [ could best promote its success (hear, hear.) But the right hon 
gentleman, in spite of my own wishes, compels me to notice him (cheers.) 
The right hon. gentlemaa says, is it not very humiliating to you to have to 
propose this measure? (cheers) Sir, I feel no humiliation in the dischar 
of my public duty. I should feel humiliated if, believingthis measure to 

of importance to the welfare of Ireland, I shrunk from proposing it for fear 
you should charge me with inconsistency (cheers.) Then I should think I 





was acting anunworthy part. But if, believing the measure calculated to 
produce good in Ireland, and to engender a better feeling between the twe 
countries—if, honestly thinking it will have that result, so far from feeli 
any humiliation in proposing it, I own I feel perfectly satisfied both with the 
motives and the action. That which I should feel to be humiliating would 
be to shrink from the performance of a public duty for fear the right hon. 
gentleman would hunt out some passage in which he might charge me with 
inconsistency (cheers.) Now, with respect to this vote for Maynooth, I 
lent my — to the continuance of this vote to Maynooth during the 
whole time | was in opposition. I voted for it with the right hon. gentle- 
man in 1840. I spoke in favour of it when he was in power (cueers.) And 
who was it that said he could not conceive the mind so frivolous as to accede 
tu the 9000/., and yet object to the 26,000/.? [cheers.] Who was it that 
said that no human ingenuity could discover the difference in principle be- 
tween the two amounts? Who was it that exposed the absurdity of those 
who would be reconciled to the maintenance of professors provided they 
could starve them? (cheers ) Why, it was the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, who, wishing to convince his constituents that he was not violating any 
principle by giving the increased vote, made that defence of his own con- 
duct, and then turned round on the government, and said we were violating 
principle—we were guilty of inconsistency ; not because we proposed to 
take the sum from the revenues of the Irish church, but because we propos- 
ed to convert the grant from an annual one, which had the prescription of 
50 years, into a permanent one, and increase the amount (cheers.) Sir, I 
did not make any comment on the speech of the right hon. gentlemen the 
member for Edinburgh, because I followed the noble lord the member for 
London, who took a very different course [loud cheers ] I followed the 
noble lord, who appeared to me, ina generous spirit [cheers, ] to fulfil that 
which I thought was a virtual engagement, that if we would propose mea- 
sures that were likely to conduce to the welfare of Ireland, without refer- 
ence to party feeling or party interests, we knew where there was a party 
to be found on whose support we could rely [cheers.] Well, we do it, 
and the right hon. gentleman comes down here bursting with indignation 
at our inconsistency [cheers.] I never saw a man who appears to be so ut- 
terly discontented with such a proposal as this, and the manner in which it 
has been received in Ireland [hear. } 

Why, the right hon. gent. would appezr to consider Trish discontent as a 
particular domain of his own, and he will not hear of any measure to allay 
it (cheers). If we had done nothing, if we had trusted to measures of co- 
ercion, if we had proposed the annual grant to Maynooth. might not the 
right hon. gentleman, actuated by the spirit which now actuates him after 
we have taken the advice here given—might be not have been induced to 
say, ‘See the encouragement which an honourable and generous garty gave 
you last year. They saw a change in Ireland; they saw the period had 
arrived when consistently with your honour as an executive government 
you may bring forward measures that will have a calming effect on Ireland; 
we encouraged you to proceed, and said you should have our support; we 
now charge you with abandoning your duty—a duty which you might easily 
have performed consistently with your own principles; and which you 
knew from our public assurances on the faith Boe» a if you had pro- 
posed, you should have had our support in’ (hear). These might have been 
the words of the right honourable gentleman. But we have taken adiffer- 
eut course. We propose to improve the institution—to increase the vote ; 
aud now the right hon. gentleman comes forward and charges us with in- 
consistency and want of principle, and endeavours all he can to defeat us in 
the measure we have proposed; at least he endeavours to extract from it 
whatever part he can that can lead to our advantage, although he can’t with- 
hold his support from the measure (hear). Sir, [ must say [ think the con- 
duct of the right hon. gentleman is unworthy of his position in this house 
(hear, hear). Ido not want to take Irish gratitude from those who have 
been the consistent friends of the claims of the Roman Catholics We pro- 
= a measure which we believe te be conducive to the welfare of Ireland ; 

ut it is not right, that on aceount of that tempogary measure, the obligation 
which the Roman Catholics owe to those who have been their consistent 
friends should be withdrawn from them, and be transferred to us (hear.) 
Be the measure what it may, we want no other advantage from it, thanthe * 
conscientious conviction that we have done our duty in proposing it (cheers). 
When the right hon. gent. talks of being ex to Protestant feeling, [ 
should like to know who is more likely to feel its effects than the govern- 
ment? Does he think that it has been any party advantage to us to pro- 
se it? Can he assign any other motive for our conduct than a belief that 





of the house on account of having proposed it. Let that displeasure alight 
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than for us to propose the old grantof 9000/, and to defend it by the old 
arguments, to resist the increase by a large majority? We are told that 
no one asked for the increase. Some of our friends on this side of the house 
tell us that we are proposing what no one called for. That is just what I 
say. I say that our conduct is a contrast to the series of past concessions, 
and that so far from this measure being the result of agitation, it is the spon- 
taneous, voluntary, and unasked for act of her Majesty’s government, and 
that is owe reason why it is producing the effect itdoes in Ireland. Butit 
seems that a fear of America has seme concern in the course pursued 
by the government. If I used an equivocal expression with respect to this 
part of the subject, do the facts prove that the inference drawn from it isa 
correct one? Haye we altered the character of the measure in the slightest 
degree in consequence of the message of the new President of the United 
States? Has not my right hon. friend stated that the outline of the measure 
was agreed on as early as November last, and that it continued the same 
when the last message was received which anticipated a favourable conclu- 
sion to the negotiations regarding the Oregon? 1t was under those impres- 
sions that the measure was proposed. The speech of the present President 
did not have any such effect as has been ascribed toit. {t did not add one 
shilling to the amount of the vote, nor cause us to put the measure in any 
form more likely to render it acceptable to the people of Ireland. But, sir, 
seeing the temper in which this measure was received in Ireland, was it not 
natural for me to say—having been obliged to use the language I did as re- 

ed the United States on the motion of the noble lord—was it not natural 
that I should rejoice that discontent in Ireland had subsided, and that this 
measure might be regarded as one cause of it? (hear, hear). Can the right 
honourable gentleman infer from this that fear of America or the President's 
message had the slightest reference to the measure [ proposed? (hear). 
This measure, I repeat, has not been extorted hy agitation. We showed a 
readiness to contend with that agitation bj ve A measures as we could; 
and as to any threat or menace of the United States, it had no more influence 
on our conduct than any cause the most remote could have had (hear, hear). 
I gave an opiuion last session on the subject of the Irish church. 1 did not 
say that it depended altogether on a national compact; but, so far from 
throwing over that argument, I said that, so far as a compact could have 
weight in such a matter, the Established Church had the benetitof it. But 
I would not rest the defence of the Established Church of Ireland merely on 
compact; I thought that unwise ; I thought it ought to be shown, and could 
be shown, that an enlarged view of the interests of establishments justitied 
fully the maintenance of the Protestant Church, and therefore [ was unwil- 
ling to rest its defence exclusively on that ground. If the hon. gentleman, 
on some other occasion, will bring forward a substantive motion, I will en- 
ter into the discussion, and again assign my reasons for coming to the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Burke, Sir J. Newport, Mr. Grattan, Lord Plunket, and 
some others of the most distinguished advocates for Roman Catholic claims, 
had come as to the policy on which the church of Ireland is to be maintained 
[hear, hear]. Sir, the right hon. gentleman, the member for Edinburgh, 
says that all those who may vote against the motion of the hon. member for 
Sheffield, must be in favour of the maintenance of the church, while all who 
vote in favour of it, although he proposes to take 26,000/. a-year only from 
its funds, must be for its total destruction. I say he is not right in this view, 
considering the nature of the present proposal. I do hope as earnestly that 
the house will not encumber the measure with this proposal as I hope that 
the measure itself will pass. How has the measure been received in lre- 
land? How few petitions have been received from [reland against the 
bill! (hear, hear]. 1 do think it is most honourable to Protestant feeling in 
Zrelaud that many have come forward, forgetting past animosities and past 
causes of differences, advising you to pass this measure, and rejoicing in it 
as a measure of liberality and justice towards the Roman Catholics. I do 
believe that the passing of this bill by the house in the spirit in which it is 
proposed will have that effect as between Protestant a Roman Catholic. 
But the Protestants expect that the measure will be passed inthe form in 
which it was proposed [hear, hear]. They certainly do not contemplate 
that you will take these funds from the revenue of the Established Church. 
They rejoice in the act of liberality, not because they attach importance to 
the 26,000/., but because it is a proof of a kindly feeling towards their fellow 
subject. 

Several other members having spoken, the house divided at one o’clock 
in the morning, when there appeared for Mr. Ward’s resolution 148, against 
it 322, majority for ministers 174. 

MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
House of Commons, April 28th. 

Mr. LAW moved as an amendment, that the report be received that day 
six months; arguing against, not the increase, but the permauenucy of the 

ant. 

The chief interest of the debate lay in certain episodes. 

Mr. FOX MAULE contended that the opposition tothe grant differ ed 
from the ‘ No-Popery’ cry raised in 1829, which Sir Robert Peel virtually 
encouraged when in Opposition. On that part of the question, he related, 
on the authority of the Reverend Dr. Buchanan of Glasgow, the substance 
of a conversation which passed between the Premier and a deputation, 
in 1838, on the subject of church-extension in Scotland: Mr. Maule 
read this 

Extract from Note-book of Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

““Wewere much struck and deeply interested by a declaration Sir Robert 
Peel made while referring to the importance of bringing out the bench of 
Bishops. Independent of rousing the English Members and England 
Sper to the importance of our individual question, he thought it was of 

1e highest moment that the English and Scotch Establishmeuts should unite 
in these days, on the common ground of the Protestant faith, in resisting the 
encroachments of Popery. ‘It is impossible, I think,’ he said with great 
earnestness of tone and manner, ‘to look at the progress Popery is now 
making, and the efforts it is putting forth, without anxiety and alarm. ‘The 
reéstablishment of the order of the Jesuits ia most of the countries of Europe 
—the movements in Prussia and Belgium—the increase of Popish chapels 
aud seminaries in our own country—show us too clearly what we have to 
dread. And I am persuaded,’ he continued, ‘ that we shall ere long see a 
struggle arise, in which again we shall have to determine the question 
whether Popery or Protestantism is to have the ascendancy.’ ”’ 

These observations, continued Mr. Maule—the accuracy of which was 
vouched for by Dr. Buchanan—were used by the right honourable Baronet 
in May, 1838, in reply to a deputation on church-extension, including Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. M’Leod, Dr. Simpson, and several other gentlemen, amon 
whom was Mr. Pringle. the honourable Member for Renfrewshire. [Lou 
cheers and laughter.] Now, what confidence could be entertained in— 
what could possibly be thought of—a statesman who, when in opposition 
to another Government, thus gave encouragement to this cry against Popery, 


and now, when in office, gaye means and promotion to the extension of that produces uncertainty in all farming speculations, and holds out to. the own- 


very Po ? 

Mr. PRINGLE said, that according to bis recollection, though it was 
difficult to speak with perfect accuracy of what occurred so many years 
ago, Dr. Buchanan’s account of what passed at the interview was a very 
fair report— 

He had no doubt, and he had no hesitation in saying that he believed, 
those were the sincere and genuine sentiments of his right honourable friend ; 
and he was satisfied that if his right honourable friend conceived that the 
measure which he had brought forward would have a tendency to shake 
or weaken the Protestant interests of the country, and to exalt a pure 
ascendancy of the Roman Catholic interests, he would not have brough 
it forward. For himself, he feared that it would have that effect; and 
therefore it was that he had differed, and he did it with the greatest pain 
from his right honourable friend. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL did not deny the conversation, still less admit the ac- 
curacy of the account, on which he cast strong doubts—He said, 


‘I must say, I wish that any learned gentleman or reverend divine who further extension of religious and moral instruction. 


left the meeting intending to make a note of what passed had given me the 


opportunity at the time of saying whether my recollection coincided with going resolutions before her Majesty.’ 


his or not. (Loud cheers.) 1 should like to have had this opportunity. 


I thought then that the Established Church of Scotland and England had | “tions would probably be adjourned, and as Sir Robert Peel was anxious 
one common cause. | thought that the cause of the Established ‘Churches, “- into Committee on the Maynooth College Bill on Friday, he was un- 
wi 


as distmguished from the Voluntary principle, was a common one; and I 
have not the least doubt that I stated then what I bel : 
pressed my devotion to the principles of the faith which I profess. I lave 
no record of the conversation, I have no recollection of it: 


Prussia, I believe that I avowed great uneasiness at the 
gious conflicts in this country. I think it probable, 
vailing in the Prussian States, and the great struggle {ir 
between the Protestant and Catholic religions, that | might have 
my uneasiness lest we should be engaged in similar relig 
to those which agitated Europe three hundred years since. But I said no 
thing to encourage a hostility towards the Roman Catholics. [ never hear: 
of that conversation from that hour to the present time; therefore no prac 
tical result could have followed from it; but with respect to the expression 
about ‘Popery,’ I amsure that it is very contrary to the language which 

am in the habit of using. It is very easy to have the word ‘Popery’ substi 


prospect of reli- 


tuted for * the Catholic Religion,’ and to say that there is no difference be- 


tween them. I can only say, that I have no recollection of the word hay 


ing been used ; and I capnot acquiesce in the correctness of the yersion of 


what took place,’ 


ieve now—that 1 ex- 


re , : but, seeing the : ; : oF 
religious flame which was excited at the time in Holland. Belgium, and 19th of May, and Lord John Russell's motion on the 26th. 


seeing the disputes pre- 
ascendency there May 1. 
ve expressed 
ious disputes | enclosure of common and waste lands in England and Wales. He explain- 


Incidentally he alladed to his own conduct at the time of Catholic Eman- 
cipation—He remarked 

‘1 admit to the right honourable gentleman [ Mr. Fox Maule] that there 
may be many occasions on which it would be the duty of a public man to 
relinquish office rather than propose measures contrary to the principles he 
had therotefore professed. But 1 think the propriety of taking that course 
would mainly depend on the effect his retirement from office would have 
on the saccess of the measure he believed uecessary for the common good. 
I think it was perfectly honourable and perfectiy just in the right hon- 
ourable gentleman the President of the Board of Trade to relinquish 
office. The right honourable gentleman [Mr. Fox Maule] thinks I 
ought to have ae the same course in 1829. Sir, that is precisely the 
course, wished to pursue—that I intended to pursue. Till within a month 
of the period when I myself consented to bring forward the measure for 
the relief of the Roman Catholic disabilities, I did ian my retire- 
ment from office ; not because I shrunk from the responsibility of proposing 
that measure—not because I was afraid of the charge of inconsistency—nut 
because I was not prepared to make the sacrifice of private friendship and 
political connexion—but because I honestly believed my retirement might 
promote the success of the measure | then thought necessary, and that it 
might assist my noble friend in carrying that measure, were 1 to make the 
sacrifice of office, and give, as I intended to give it, a cordial support in a 
private capacity. But when did I change my opinion! I changed my opin- 
ion when it was demonstrated to me that it was necessary I should make 
these sacrifices—that I should retain office; when it was shown me, tha, 
however humble might be my abilities, yet that, in consideration of the sta 
tion I held, with my retirement from office the carrying of the measure- 
would be totally impracticable ; when it was proved to me that there were 
objectionsin the highest quarters which could not be overcome unless I was, 
prepared to make the sacrifice of what was dearer to me; when it was inti- 
mated to me that it was the intentionof the highest authorities of the Church 
of England to offer a most decided opposition to the measure; when my no- 
ble friend intimated to me that he thought, if I persevered in my intention 
to retire, the success of the measure was out of the question. Tt was then 
that I did not hesitate to say, I will not expose others to the obloquy and 
suspicion from which J myself shrink. I know all the consequences of my 
being the person to propose to relieve the Roman Catholics from their dis- 
abilities; but the moment I am convinced that the obstructions to the suc- 
cess of that measure would be infinitely increased by ny retirement, then I 
will set, the example of making these sacrifices; and, be the consequences 
what they may, I will propose the measure. Sir, these are the facts of the 
case ’ 
On a division, Mr. Law’s amendment was negatived, by 232 to 119. 


ADMISSION TO SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
House of Commons, May lst. 

Mr. KUTHERFURD moved for leave to introduce a bill to regulate the ad- 
mission to the lay or secular chairs of the Universities in Scotland. 
A similar bill had been rejected lastyear; butthe circumstances have since 
changed. The law is at present regulated by two acts of the Scotch Parlia 
ment: one, passed in 1609, required all office-bearers to sign the Confession 
of Faith; the other, plssed in 1707, also requires them to take the Oath of 
Allegiance. In none of the Scotch Universities have those acts been uni- 
formly enforced ; andat Edinburgh they have been entirely in abeyance. 
The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh are iu favour of removing the restric- 
tious; and a majority of the Professors at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aber- 
deen He eoumneed Ye touch none but the chairs relating to science and lit- 
erature, leaving untouched those connected with theology. He gave an ur- 
gent reason for now stirring in the matter. The propriety of founding a col- 
lege had been recently mooted in the Free Church; and on one occasion, at 
a meeting of Free Churchmen, it was thrown out, that perhaps among their 
ranks twenty persons might be found rich enough‘to give 1,000/. each for the 
purpose of founding such college, which, it was said, would be better than 
calling upon the poorer portion of their congregation to subscribe. The 
amount had been raised in three weeks. Now, if this bill were not passed, 
and this college came into operation, the result would be, that persons design- 
ed for the ministry of the Free Church would be educated there, and thus a 
sectarian character would be given to education in Scotland. Itisa source 
of grievance that a large majority of his countrymen are precluded by law 
from the honour of becoming teachers in the Universities. 

Mr. HOME DRUMMOND, who had disfayoured such a project twenty 

years ago, admitted the change of circumstances, and accepted the billon the 
road ground of a more liberal and enlightened policy. 

Mr. ACLAND advised that the bill should be introduced, and time given 
well to consider it. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM did not oppose the motion. He was desirous that 
the question should be sondinnel as purely Scotch. and as quite discon- 
nected with the English Universities; but not without regard to the Church 
of Scotland. The acts cited by Mr. Rutherfurd were confirmed by thy Act 
of Security atthe time of the Union; which debarred the British Parlia- 
ment from taking any step with reference to the Established Church of Scot- 
land that would have the effect of derogating from this among other secu- 
rities. At the same time he must say, that if the alteration were to be 
made, the present is the proper time; and what has been stated about the 
coutemplated new college, and the probable effect it would have in giving 
a sectarian turn to education in Scotland, weighed strongly with him There 
appears to be a concurrent desire that the test should be abolished. With- 
out, therefore, pledging himself to ulterior steps, he would consent to the 
introduction of the bill, on the understanding that Mr. Rutherfurd would 
not press the second reading until the people of Scotland should have had 
full time to express an opinion on it. . 

Mr. FOX MAULE highly approved of the course taken by Sir James 
Graham, as tending to heal many of the differences which unhappily pre- 
vailin Scotland on the subject of the proposed measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

STATE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
House of Commons, April 238. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL announced the following as the resolutions 
which he should move on Thursday— 

‘1. That the present state of political tranquillity, and the recent revival 
of trade, afford to this House a favourable opportunity to consider of such 
measures as may tend permanently to improve the condition of the labour- 
ing classes. 

2. That those laws which impose duties usually called protective, tend to 
impair the efficiency of labour, to restrict the free interchange of commodi- 
ties, and to impose on the people annecessary taxation. 

8. That the present Corn-law tends to check improvements in agriculture, 











ers and occupiers of land prospects of special advantage which it falls to se- 
cure. 

4. That this House will take the said laws into consideration, with a view 
to such cautious and deliberate arrangements as may be most beneficial to 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

5. That the freedom of industry would be promoted by a careful revi- 
sion of the law of parochial settlement which now prevails in England and 
Wales. 

6. Thata systematic plan of Colonization would partially relieve those 
districts of the country where the deficiency of employment has been most 
injurious to the labourers of husbandry. 

7. That the improvements made of tate years in the education of the peo- 
ple, as well as its more general diffusion, have been seen with satisfaction by 
this House. 

8. That this House will be ready to give its support to measures, founded 
on liberal and comprehensive principles, which may be conducive to the 


9. That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, to lay the fore 
On Wednesday, however, Lord John said, that as the debate on the reso- 
ling to interfere with the order of the day ; and therefore he suggested 
that the right hon. Baronet should give up some early day next week for the 


motion. After some conversation as to the disposal of business, it was ar- 
ranged to take the third reading of the Maynooth College Bill on Friday the 


ENCLOSURE AND DRAINAGE OF COMMON AND WASTE LANDS, 





The Earl of LINCOLN moved for leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the 


-| ed the ditferences between the present measure and the one introdaced last 
1| year by Lord Worsley ; to whose singleness of purpose and handsome con- 
- | duct in giving the matter up to government he paid high compliments— 
i He would not make the Tithe Commissioners also Commissioners under 
1) the present bill, seeing insuperable objections to throwing what would for 
- | the two or three first years be onerous duties on Commissioners appointed 


State should appoint three Commissioners, one of whom should be paid.— 


es. The first class would comprise lands not of undefined title, but mixed 





for a specific and temporary purpose. He proposed that the Secretary of 


The lands with which the bill was to deal would be divided into three class- 
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commonable lands, which under the 7th William IV., may already be en- 
closed by private agreement; the bill would enable the Commissioners to 
enclose such lands without the intervention of Parliament; merely remoy- 
ing some difficulties in the operation of the previous act. With regard to 
freehold and copyhold lands, as greater public interests attach to lands of 
this description, - proposed that the Commissioners should have no power 
of authorizing enclosures without the intervention of Parliament ‘In such 
a case, [ should propose that the Commissioners should institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case ; that the results of the inquiry should be 
embodied in a report presented to the Secretary of State ; that he should 
lay that report before Parliament, and that in conformity with the decision 
of the Legislature upon that subject the Commissioners should act. What- 
ever recommendations the Commissioners might make in the course of any 
given year. | propose should be embodied in one annual bill, and then the 
several objections to that bill could be taken by the Legislature ‘ seriatim.’ 
This would obviate, I think, all the objections to private legislation. If, for 
example, the Commissioners recommend any ew enclosure-bill, the par- 
ties interested may procure a discussion of it by appealing to those Mem- 
bers who represent them in the House.’ 
The third class would comprise lands within a certain radius of all towns 
above a certain population. In order to obviate any additional restrictions 
as to those spaces which afford healthful recreation and exercise, the Com- 
missioners would be authorized to require in all cases, according to a gradu- 
ated scale of distances in proportion to population, (the radius being, of 
course, less where the population was small,) a special report of the distance 
from the town of the proposed enclosure; and he should propose a standing 
order requiring that Soumenees of this kind should be embodied in a separ- 
ate bill. He proposed to exclude village-greens from the operation of this 
bill, and to enable the Commissioners to make arrangements for their proper 
drainage and fencing. Many gentlemen whomhe saw near him must beaware 
that village-greens, though objects of the greatest interest and importance, 
are converted into mere swamps, from the factthatJvuo power is vested in any- 
body to make them available for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. He proposed, also, that the Commissioners should have the power 
of allotment as to places of recreation and exercise, according to the amount 
of population. He meant to adopt to a certain extent the ——— of the 
honourable member for Hertford (Mr. Cowper) as to field-gardens : for he 
intended that allotments for a limited number should be made in these dis- 
tricts where enclosures took place; the Commissioners having the power to 
exchange lands for others nearer to the dwellings of the poor; the allot- 
ments to be granted at a sufficient but not an excessive rent. He could not 
but hope these alterations would be found improvements. He was quite 
sure the tendency of every one of them was in favour of the poor; and he 
believed, if this bill were passed, it would be found of the greatest advantage, 
not only to landowners, in enabling them to improve the scil, but to give 
more extended employment. 
In reply to Mr. Williams, Lord Lincoln said, that Lammas and Michael- 
mas lands would be comprised in the third class of lands under the bill. 
Leave having been given to bring in the bill, Lord Lincoln introduced 
a subsidiary measure, to facilitate the drainage of waste and unenclosed 
lands— 
The bill was confined to the ebject of enabling parties desirous of draining 
their own land to carry their drains through the lands adjacent to their own, 
upon compensating the proprietors for the damage thereby done. The bill 
also would give facilities for the acquisition of plots of land necessary for the 
erection of steam-engines for the purpose of draining. The present bill, he 
was ready to admit, was limited in its objects: in the course of a session or 
two, he hoped to be able to introduce a more extensive scheme of legisla- 
tion in this respect. 
This bill also was ordered to be brought in. 

THE CEREMONIAL OF THE GALLOWS 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Marquis of CLANRICARDE ani- 
madverted on the scene in Newgate chapel on Sunday. Three years ago, 
their Lordships had expressed strong opinions on the disgusting scenes at 
Newgate: and the practice was thought to be quashed; but on Sunday 
there was another ‘ theatrical movement.’ Thomas Hocker was exhibited 
to acrowded audience, admitted by ticket to hear the condemned sermon; 
and Connor, a man committed for trial, was exposed to a similar ordeal. 
He moved for a copy of the regulations of the Gaol of Newgate relative to 
the attendance at divine worship of persons convicted of murder or await- 
ing trial for that crime. Other Peers followed up the censure. Lord 
BROUGHAM denounced the malversation which had been committed in 
the management of these condemned sermons at Newgate by the City 
authorities—the base tratlic of pandering to the prurient teste of the more 
foolish and idle part of the guile: and he warned the Corporation of the 
risk they would ran if they were to neglect applying a remedy to this 
enormous evil. Though every publicity ought to be given to the punish- 
ment, he held that from the condemned sermon the public ought to be ex- 
clauded— 

If this were meant for a punishment, on one class it would operate as a 
punishment; but on another class, and that was the class to which this 
unfortunate criminal belonged, it would operate differently—it would 
operate as a gratification of that morbid thirst for notoriety which ap- 
peared almost to have been a madness in the unkappy man who suffered 
that morning. 

Lord DENMAN thought that the introduction of persons who were only 
under suspicion and not under seutence was calculated to produce a most 
frightful effect: a man might be under suspicion who was perfectly inno- 
cent, and the strongest impressions might be produced by the workings of 
his mind; all this might be consistent with perfect innocence ; and yet it 
could not but influence the mind of judge or jury who had read of it. “Lord 
CAMPBELL declared it a violation of law to make persons labouring under 
mere suspiciou attend these sermons. The Duke of RICHMOND would 
pass an act of Parliament to check the abuse. 

Lord STANLEY said, that the attention of the Government had been 
called to the subject three years ago; when the Home Secretary had re- 
ceived assurances that such deel APY not be repeated. He suggested, 
that Lord Clanricarde should postpone his motion, in order that Sir James 
Graham might make inquiries. The Marquis of CLANRICARDE willingly 
left the matter in the hands of Government, and withdrew his motion. 





—_—_— a 

Foreign Office, April 7.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point James Hudson, Esq., to be Secretary to her Majesty's Legation at 
Rio de Janeiro; and Henry Francis Howard, Esq., to be Secretary to her 
Majesty’s Legation at the Hague. 

Foreign office, April 10.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
James Thomson, as Consul at Gibraltar for the Free Hanseatic City of 
Bremen. 

Foreign Office, April17.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. Robert Armstrong, as Consul at Liverpool for the United States of 
America. 

Downing Street, April 18.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
John C. Millward, Esq., to be Assistant Civil Architect for the islaud of Mau- 
ritius. 

Foreign Office, April 21.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr 
John Arthur, as Consul at Turk’s Island for the United States of America. 

Downing Street, April 24.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute the 
province of New Bruns wick to be a Bishop’s see, to be called the Bishopric 
of Frederickton ; and to appoint the Rev John Medley, Doctor in Divinity, 
to be ordained and consecrated Bishop of the said see. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to constitute the island of Ceylon 
to be a Bishop’s see, to be called the Bishopric of Colombo; and to appoint 
the Rev James Chapman, Doctor in Divinity, to be ordained and consecrat- 
ed Bishop of the said see. 

St. James's Palace, April 23.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon William Earle, Esq., one of the Judges of 
her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas: and also upon Thomas Joshua 
Platt, Esq., one of the Barons of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War Office, April 18.—1st Drag Grds F Delaney, Gent to be Vet-Surg, v 
J Mellows, whoret upon hf-pay.—2d Drags, Lt W C Grantto be Capt, by pur 
v Craven, who ret; Cor Sir G F Hampson, Bart, to be Lt by pur, v Grant; 
H D. WL yon, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v SirG F Hampson.—¢th Ft, Lieut 
the Hon G C Chichester, fm 5th Ft, to be Lt, v Lucas, prom.—10th, C Bar; 
low, Gent,to be Ens, without pur, v Angelo, who res.—16th, Mjr H M’Man- 
nus to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Campbell, who ret; Cpt R Luxmore to be Mir, 
by pur, v M’Manus; LtG H Wallace to be Capt, by pur, y Luxmore ; Ens 
E Flood to be Lieut by pur, v Wallace; J T James, Gent, to be Ens by pur 
v Flood—19th, H Braddell, Gent, to be Ens by pur vy Warden, prom.—32d, 
LtJD Smyth tobe Cpt by purv Markham, who ret; Ens A G Brine to be 
Lt by pur v Smyth; C Clapcott, Gent, to be Ens by pur v Brine. —39th, 
Cpt W Manro, from 86th Ft to be Capt v Anderson who exch.—62d. Ens G 
Woolyatt to be Lt by pur v Macauley, whose prom by pur has been cancel- 
led.—81st, Lt P Hyde, fm hf-pay 4th Ft, to be Ltv Powell prom; Ens W 
B Browne to be Lt by pur v Hyde, who ret; H J Liddell, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur v Browne. 

86th. Capt A C Anderson, fm 39th Ft, to be Capt, v Munro, who exch. 
—87th. Bvt Lt Col HA Magenis to be Lt Col, without pur, v Streatfeild, 
who ret upon hf-pay ; Byt Mjr T O’Brien to be Mjr, v Magenis; Lt RS O°; 
Brien to be Capt, y O’Brien; Sec Lt A Dewar to be First Lt, v O'Brien 
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: DIED.—At Manchester, N. Carolina, on the 18th instant, Cameron Farquhar, son 0 
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ET King, Gent, to be Sec Lt, v Dewar.—80th. HN Kippen, Gent, to be 


“us. by par, v Collingwood, who ret.—90th. Serjt-Mjr 8 Williams to be 
prove tn A vW Rowland, who ret upon hf-pay.—9Ist. DE Manners, Gent, 
to be Ens, without pur, v Howard.—2ud West India Regt. J Robertson, 
Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Nott, whose app has been cancelled.—Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt. Lt A Grierson, from half-pay 46th Ft, to be Frst Lt, v W J 
Kirk, who exch; Sec Lt H Bird to be Frst Lt by pur, v Grierson, who ret; 
J Henderson, Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v Bird. y 

War-Office, April 25—6th Drag Grds—Lt H Dawson, fm 67th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Hankey, ap to the Scots Fusileer Grds. Ast Drags—Lt J Morris to be 
Capt, by pur, v Lloyd, whoret; Cor HJ W King te be Lt, by per, v Mor- 
ris; H J T Stephens, Gent. to be Cor, by pur, v King 14th Lt se 
J Coster to be Lt, by pur, v Boalth, who ret; RT Woodman, Gent, to be Cor, 
by pur, v Coster. ‘Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Grds—Mjr and Col J Home to be 
Lt-Col, without pur, v Clive, dec; Capt and Lt-Col Le Boldero to be 
Mjr, with the rank of Col in the Army, v Home; Lt and Capt C Stuart to 
be Captand Lt-Col, vy Boldoro, Scots Fusileer Grds—Lt F Hankey, fin 65th 
Drag Grds, to be Ens and Lt, v Sinclair, app to 67th Ft. 20th Regt of Ft— 
Lt W T W Wood, fm 79th Ft, vy Murray, who exch, 21st—Capt T Ffrench, 
fm 26th Ft, to be Capt, v Frend, who exch. 25th—Capt G Frend fm 21st 
Ft, to be Capt, v Ffrench, who exch. 44th—Capt W Stevens, fm Ist WI 
Regt, to be Capt, v Smith, who exch. 67th—Ens and Lt J GT Sinclair, fm 
the Scots Fusileer Grds, to be Lt, v Dawson, app to 6th Drag Grds. 69th— 
Lt W M Aitchison, fm the Rifle Brig, to be Lt, v Inglis, who exch. 75th— 
Capt C Herbert to be Mrj, by pur, v England, who ret; Lt C E P Gordon 
to be Capt by pur, v Herbert; Ens GF Berry to be Lt, by pur, v Gordon ; 
T Milles, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Berry. 79th—Lt M Murray, fm 20th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Wood, who exch. 84th—Lt W Somerville, fm 22d Ft, to 
be Lt, v White, app Paymr to Ist Drags. 86th—Lt G B Stoney to be Capt, 
without pur, v Lucas, dec; Ens M W De la P Beresford to be Lt, v Stoney ; 
A Macueill, Gent, to be Evs, v Beresford. 90th—Ens and Adjt D Davies 
to have the rank of Lt; Ens W V Johnson to be Lt, by pur, v S Mackeuzie, 
who ret; M F Ward, to be Ens by pur, v Johnson. f 

94th. Lt T Jones to be capt, by pur v O’Brien who ret; LtI 8 B P Boi- 
leau, fin 22d ft, to be Lt v Bayly, prom; Uns R WN Vaughan to be Lt by 
pur v Jones; R D Knight Gent to be Ens by pur v Vaughan.—97th. Capt 
T Power fm hf-pay 60th Ft to be Capt v R R Harris who exch; Lt G M 
Gowan to be Capt by pur v Power who ret; Ens A R Harenc to be Lt by 
pur v Gowan; L W Reynolds Gent, to be Ens by yur vice Harenc. -- 98. a 
C Brown Gent, tobe Asst-Surg, v Weld, — the Staff —Rifle Brig. | Lt 
W 8 Warren to be Capt, by pur v Hon EG N onckton, who ret; Lt T ¢ In- 
glis, fm the 69th Ft, to be First Lt vice Aitchison, who exch ; Sec LtHSB 
Bruce to be First Lt by pur v Warren; C Tinling Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur 
v Bruce.—1st W [ Regt. Capt C H M Smith, fm 44th Ft to be Capt vice 
Stevens, who exch.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. Lt J Burleigh to be Capt without 
pur v Mackay dec; Sec Lt H J Bews to be Frst Lt, vice Burleigh; T Cech- 
rane Gent to 4 Sec Lt, v Bews. : 

Brevet.—Mjr J A Fullerton, of 9th Lt Drags, tobe Lt-Col in the Army ; 
Capt T Power, of 97th Ft, to be Mjr in the Army ; Capt W R Herries, of 3rd 
Lt Drags, to be Mjr in the Army ; 

Unattached.—Lt E 8 James, fm 24th Ft, to be Capt, without pur. ; 

Hospital Staff.—Asst-Surg W W Weld, fm 98th Ft, to be Asst-Surg to 
the Forces, v Carter, dec. : ‘ ; 

Office of Ordinance, April 26.—Ry] Regt of Artil.—Sec Cap A A Shut- 
tleworth to be Capt v Trevor ret upon f-p; First Lt GC Evelegh to be Sec 
Capt v Shattleworth ; Sec Lt F H Chancellor to be First Lt v Evelegh. — 

War-Ofice, May 2.—6th Ft.—Capt M G Dennis to be Mjr by p v Pottin- 
ger prom; Lt E F Crowder to be Capt by p v Dennis; Ens D H Elrington 
to be Lt by p v Crowder; C P Catty Gent to be Ens by p v Elrington. 10th 
—Lt G LD Amiel fm 89th Ft to be Lt vy Knipe who exch. 24th.—Capt C 
Lee fm 59th Ft, to be Capt, vy Weir, who exch. 37th—Lt RR Pelly, {m 
52nd Ft, to be Lt, vy M’Clintock, who exch. 52nd.—LtG A J M’Clintock, 
fm 37th Ft, to be Lt v Pelly, who exch. 53rd.—Ens EA Noe! tobe Lt, 
by pur v Walker, who ret; H F H Parker, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Noel. 
59th—Capt J G Weir fm 24th Ft to be Captv Lee, who exch. 60th— 
Capt H J Darell fm 85th Ft to be Capt v Thurlow who exch. 63th—Lt H 
A Ouvry to be Capt by pur v Mackinnon who ret ; Ens the Hon H L Noel 
to be Lt by pur v Ouvry ; the Hon DG Finch to be Ens by v Noel. 70th 
—Capt WM Bigge tobe Mjr by purv Brown who ret; Lt E I Edwards 
to be Capt by pur v Bigge; Ens H Hennis to be Lt, by pur v Edwards; P 
F Le Qniuce, Gent to be Ens by purv Hennis. — 85th—Capt the Hon J E 
H Thurlow, fm 60th Fttobe Captv Darell, who exoh. 89th—Lt GM 
Knipe, fm 10th Ft to be Ltv Auriel who exch. 92nd-——-Ens G W arrender 
to be Lt by pur v J C Gordon who ret; W O B H Buchanan Gent to be Ens 
by pur v Warrender. 1st West India Regt—Lt A Robertson fm_ the half- 
pay Ist Ft to be Lt v Matthews, app Paymr; Ens C Grange to be Lt by pur 
v Robertson who ret; A Tunstall Gent to be Ens by pur v Grange. 

Unatiached-—Mjr W Pottinger, fm 6th Ft to be Lt-Col by pur- , ; 

Offce of Ordnance, April 30.—Corps of Ryl oe? H W 
Vavasour to be Col v Sir G Hoste dec; Bvt-Mjr R Kelsall to be Lt-Col_v 
Vavasour ; 2nd Capt R K Dawson to be Capt; 2nd Capt H Tucker to be 
Capt v Kelsall; 1st Lt J F A Symonds to be 2nd Capt v Tucker; 2Qnd Lt F 
M H Somerset to be Ist Lt v Symonds. 


£ 
the Rev’d Cameron N. McRae of that place. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days’, 109 3-4. 


8B ALBION. 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1845. 


MAYNOOTH. 
The last Steamer put us in possession of our London files to the 3d inst. 
The Maynooth College Bill is now perfectly safe, it has passed uuharmed 
through Committee in the House’of Commons—every clause proposed by its 
opponents having been defeated by large majorities. In the House of 
Lords we do not think its success is less doubtful, for it will there receive 
the support of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, one ot 
the most eminent men of the day ; Lords Brougham, Ellenborough, Stanley, 
aud several of the Bishops. The two leading peers of the Whig opposition , 
viz.: the Marquesses of Normandy and Clanricarde, cannot resist it on any 
pretence. The first, during a portion of the existence of the Melbourne 
cabinet, was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and remarkable for his ultra-liberal 
tendencies; the latter married the daughter of the late George Canning, the 
eloquent advocate of Catholic Emancipation, and has always reflected the 
opinions of his great relative in relation to Ireland. Thus then it would 
appear that the Maynooth Bill will be supported on both sides of the House 
when it comes before the peers of the land. 

But by the people of England the measure is not received with so much 
favour; the opposition out of doors is most formidable. Five thousand pe- 
titions, it is said, cover the table of the House of Commons, imploring that 
body to resist the inroads of popery. Sir Robert Peel is branded with de- 
eeption, and with deserting his party, his friends, and the people. Nor do 
those who support him in Parliament fare better, but are daily receiving the 
phials of wrath poured upon their heads by their constituents Few of these 
men willever be again returned to Parliament. The question has certainly 
split up and divided parties even more than the Catholic Emancipation mea- 
sure, which wasalso, every one remembers, carried by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel inopposition to the wishes of their party, and toa great 
mass of the people of England. The division lists present the most curious 
and anomalous appearance. Members sitting on the Government side of 














the House are seen voting against the Government, and some of the most 
Bucompromising opponents of the Government are voting with a 
eabinet they affect to despise. Among this latter number is seen Mr. Ma- 
cauley, known in this country for his celebrated articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. He attacks the cabinet with all his characteristic fire and vehe- 
mence, and assails the Premier with gross personalities—yet he votes w ith 





was determined on many months ago, and long before Mr. Polk took his 


seat in the Presidential chair. He alsocleared himself trom the suspicion of 
tampering with Mr. O’Comnell, and demonstrated that the Maynooth question 
is nothing more than a part of his policy, and would have been adopted if Mr. 
Polk had never been elected, and if Mr. O’Connell were at the bottom of the 
sea, 
Mr. Ward’s Resolution, which was to the effect that the grant to Maynooth 
should be paid out of the fands of the Protestant Church of Ireland, was 
lost, we are happy to say, by a very large majority, for only 143 could be 
found to vote with him, out of a house of nearly five hundred members To 
take Protestant funds and give them to the Catholics would, indeed, be an 
additional firebrand in the present excited state of the Protestant mind of 
the country. The Maynooth grant must be paid from the national re- 
sources. 
We have given under our Parliamentary head the leading points of a dis- 
cussion that came up, charging Sir Robert Peel anew with gross tergiver- 
sation in his opinions with regard to the Catholics. In an interview with 
Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, some ten years ago, Sir Robert is represented to 
have used expressions totally at variance with his present opinions. Dr. Bu- 
chanan, it seems, made a note of what passed at the time. and now the con- 
tents of the gentleman’s note-book are brought up in judgment against the 
accused Sir Robert Peel, in reply to Mr. Fox Maule, who brought the mat- 
ter under the notice of the house, protested against th» unfairness of bring- 
ing up the particulars of an almost forgotten conversation, in which one 
party made notes and the other did not. It was, indeed, difficult to reply 
to such an allegation, and unfair to urge it under such circumetances. 
The matter was soon dismissed by the House, but the rancour which pur- 
sues the Premier from every corner of Great Britain is most remarkable. 

We have said how much this question has split up and divided the House 
of Commons. The old landmarks of party have been thrown down and 
will, probably, never be setup in the same places again. ‘The following 
figures will illustrate what we say :— 
On the division for the second reading of the Bill, there appeared for the 
endowment, 

Conservative supporters, ‘ P ‘ ‘ Ps « 358 
Liberal, oO ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . . 165 

So that Sir Robert Peel obtained more votes from the ranks of his oppo- 
nents than from his own party. Again, in the list that voted against the 
Premier and the Bill, there appeared—of Conservatives 147. 

The Liberal opponents actually voting, were only 31. But what shows 
the public feeling more than any other circumstance is the list of absentees. 
Among these missing gentlemen, there were 


Of Conservatives, , ‘ ‘ J ‘ ° » € 
Of Liberals, ‘ ‘ : ‘ . , ; . 84 
So that eighty-four Lideral gentlemen, elected by Liberal constituencies, 
shirked the question. They, of course, dreaded the resentment of their 
constituents in the event of another election, and the fact proves how much 
hostility still prevails among the mass of the people to the Catholic giant. 
Deduct from Sir Robert 158 Tory votes, 34 ministers, and a reasonable 
allowance of expectants of office, but asorry number of that party will ap. 
pear in favour of the measures. Perhaps the following figures will not be 
disputed :— 





Couservatives who voted for the Grant, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 8 
Conservatives who voted against it, ‘ . > . 147 
Conservatives who absented themselves, . ; é . 64 
Total Conservative force inthe House, 5 j . . 369 


Deduct from the 158 Peelites, the 34 ministers, and say 25 expectants of 
office, a very moderate allowance, there will remain of disinterested Con- 
servative votes, only ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . . 99 
The Maynooth Grant, then, cannot be called a Tory measure. and the sta- 
tistics we have given will, we think, sarprise many of our readers. 





Her Majesty's visit to Ireland was fixed for the 6th of July; but it seems 
to us doubtful if it will take place, for Mr. O’Connell has again signified his 
intention and that of the repealers, to assail the royal ears with the repeal 
cry the moment her Majesty lands. If the Queen proceeds to Ireland, she 
goes as the sovereign of her people, and not as a political partizan. Mr. 
O'Connell knows this, and should he persevere, and carry his threats into 
execution, it will only go to show the depth of his hatred to England, and 
his determination to resist all measures of peace but that which will assur- 
edly lead, in the long run, to a civil war. We mean the Repeal of the 
Union. 

Her Majesty will, should her visit to Ireland be averted, pay a visit to 
Paris—the darling object, we believe, of the whole female sex. 

We stated some weeks ago, on the authority of Capt. Mathews of the 
Great Western, that the Queen had promised to visit the large iron ship, the 
Great Britain—the eighth wonder of the world. Her Majesty redeemed 
her pledge on the 22nd of last month, accompanied by Prince Albert, and a 
numerous suite. The royal party remained on board nearly an hour, and in- 
spected every part of the vessel. Captain Hoskins was in attendance and 
was thanked by her Majesty on her departure, who expressed her royal 
hopes that success would attend the gallant Captain and his noble vessel. 
We regret that we have not room for the full detail of the visit. 

Two new Bishoprics have been created—one for the Province of New 
Brunsw ick and the other for the Island of Ceylon,in the East Indies, see 
the Gazettes among our extracts. 

The Paris papers announce the sudden and alarming indisposition of M. 
Guizot, arising from a severe bilious attack. The eminent statesman was, 
however, at the last accounts, out of danger, and the King had excused him 
from official duties for one month, in order that repose may the soon. 
er restore him to his duties and his usefulness. The following is the royal 
Ordinance in reference thereto :— 

“ Louis Philippe, King of the French, to all present and to come, greeting. 
Whereas M. Guizot, our Minister Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs, has 
need of repose to recruit his health, we have decreed that Count Duchatel, 
Minister Secretary of State, shall be charged ad interim with the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. Our President of the Council, Minister Secretary 
ot State of the War Department, will attend to the execution of the present 
ordinance.—Given at the Palace of the Tuileries, on the 27th of April, 1845. 

“Louis Puivipre.” 

We place no confidence in the reports of the Paris journals that this 
suspension will be final, unless, indeed, the state of M. Guizot’s health be 
such asto render the resumption of his labours impossible. 

From Switzerland there is no,additional intelligence of importance ; forta- 
nately, there has been nofurther bloodshed, and the opinion begins to prevail 
that a division will take place of the country inhabited by the Catholics aud 
Protestants. In other words, that there will be two sets of Swiss Cantons, 
one Cathelic, the other Protestant. It is probable that the leading powers, 
England, France, and Austria, are engaged in endeavouring in some way to 
accommodate matters between the belligerents. 


*,* The public sentiment inregard tothe Oregon Question is much less exci- 





him! We have given one of his speeches to-day, the concluding part, espe- 


ted than at the former dates, and the public press has in a great degree pass 


cially, is in his best style, because it is a piece of pointed censure and ex-| ed onto other topics. The London T'imes, however, forms an ex eption to 


pression of political hate—feelings which always bring forward the entire 
energies of Mr. Macauley. He seizes his victim and growls over him ashe 
tears him to pieces with the savageness of a tiger and the strength of alion. 
Sir Robert Peel, whose speech in reply we also copy, made a good defence 
and also set himself right with the public in regard to his speech on the Ore 
gon question delivered on a former night. He showed most satisfac 
torily that the Maynooth grant was not wrung from him in consequence of 


tue supposed hostile attitude assumed by this country, since the measure 


| this remark, but it must be borne in mind that the Times isa paper in fierce 

opposition to Sir Robert Peel, and therefore cannot be depended onas 
| speaking the sentiments of the British Cabinet. We entertain the opinion 

that as soon as the mild tone of the articles lat ly published by the govern- 
j ment paper at Washington, the Union,*is known in London, the public 
| mind will be much tranquilized. The danger of a rupture between the 
| two countries is certainly much lessened by the appearance of the explana- 
| tions on the part of the official Journal, We hope and believe that the ne- 
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gotiations with Mr. Pakenham have been resumed, and that the discussions 
are going on favourably. 








NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The intelligence from this province is not favourable to its political quiet 
tude. The papers frem St. John assure us, that the late meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council at Fredericton broke up without proceeding to business. 
Some ascribe this to an unwillingness on the part of the Lieut-Governor to 
communicate Lord Stanley’s despatches relative to the late appointment 
of Mr. Reade and its revocation by the Colonial Office. Others affirm that 
as ail the Councillors were summoned except Mr. Wilmot, his colleagues 
who resigned with him were unwilling to resume their functions unless he 
were recalled also. But the most probable cause is, that the recalled Coun. 
cillors would have been themselves in a minority if they resumed their seat® 
attho Board. But nothing official has as yet transpired on the subject. 

Nor do we any where see on what ground Lord Stanley has disallowed 
the appointment. Ifit be in consequence of the objections by the House of 
Assembly, that concedes Responsible Government in its ultra radical sense. 
If it be on account of all the Councillors not being consulted as to the ap- 
pointment, that also points to the same end: We have heard that a sort of 
pledge was, some years ago, given by the Home Government, that no sfranger 
n the Colony should be appointed to any office, and as Mr. Reade has only. 
iresided there four years, this pledge may have been strained to mect his case. 
But either of these reasons appears to us unstatesmanlike, so much so, that we 
can hardly suppose Lord Stanley has given much attention to the matter. 
The London papers aver that his lordship is not over punctual in his at- 
tendance at the Colonial Office—that he is to be seen at Tunbridge, at his 
seat in the country, in the House of Lords, or anywhere but in Downing 
Street. Mr. Smith, the agent for Turk’s Island, we learn, has had some 
trouble in putting his hand upon his lordship; perhaps, if he had brought a 
little of the salt from his vative island, which is known to be’ particularly good, 
and succeeded in putting it upon his lordship’s tail, he might ere this have 
caught the bird. If these averments be true, itis probable that Mr Reade’s 
case has been consigned to the tender mercies of Mr. Stephen, and who 
then will be surprised at the decision ? 





PROFESSOR HACKLEY’S LECTURE ON THE PROPOSED FOUNDA.~ 
TION OF AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY IN THIS CITY. 
On Tuesday ev ening, Dr. Hackley, the Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy in Columbia College. delivered a deeply interesting Lecture, in the 
College Chapel, to a select, but highly intelligent audience on the subject 
of immediately founding a Grand Astronomical Observatory, to be connect- 
with the Institution in which the learned Professor so efficiently labours. 
The Lecturer gave an interesting description of the work of an observa- 
tory, illustrating his remarks by exhibiting and explaining the character and 
construction of the instruments bywhich it is performed. He then announc- 
ed that it was in contemplation to establish an observatory in this city, and 
submitted a plan that had been prepared to that effect. 

The Professor stated that the movement originated in the voluntary offer 
of a wealthy citizen of New York, who had liberally promised to give four 
lots of ground for the erection of a suitable building, and also $500 towards 
the completion of the plan, and that pledges of assistance had been received 
from other sources, to an extent that fully warranted the most sanguine 
hopes of success to the contemplated design. We cannot doubt but that the 
importance of this undertaking will be duly appreciated by the citizens of 
New York generally. In this great commercial Emporium, where mercan- 
tile interests are so deeply connected with the subject, it surely will meet 
with encouragement—and we call upon all those interested in commerce, 
and the advancement of science—to respond liberally to the appeal that is 
shortly to be made to them, to establish the proposed observatory in this 





city. 

ey Mr. Barton, the celebrated Flutist, has returned from his trip to the 
South, and has determined to establish himself as a professor of his delight- 
ful instrument in this city. We wish him all possible success, for he is emi- 
nently deserving of it. 

That excellent actress, Mrs. Vernon, has also returned, and resumed her 
station at the Park Theatre. — 

*,” We would call the attention of our readers to the notice for a meeting 
to be held on Monday evening next, in the Sunday School Room of St. 
John’s Chapel, in relation to a Free Church for British Emigrants, and say, 
that we hope those of our English churchmen who can attend, will not fail 
to do so, as the occasion will, no doubt, be an interesting one, and the object 
for which the meeting will be convened is very important. 


NEW WORKS. 

Harpers’ Illuminated and Illustrated Bible-—The 27th number of this 
splendid edition of the Holy Bible is just published ; its embellishments 
sustain their high character for excellence, and the typographical appearance 
of the work is beyond all praise. The illustrations will even exceed in ex- 
tent the number originally promised. 

Wyoming, a novel from the same publishers.—We have also received the 
above named work. Not having bad time to peruse it throughout, we can, 
however, only judge of the whole by the first few pages: these indicate no 
mean order of taleut both as it respects the conduct of the story and the 
skilfulness of its developments. The scene is laid in the beautiful valley 
which gives its name to the work, and the narrative records the strange 
vicissitudes incident to an Irish emigrant family. There is a plentiful ad- 
mixture of the comic, tragic, and pathetic, and we doubt not, a large class 
will be found to welcome its perusal. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine, Part VIT., Harper & Brothers.— 
This is considered the leading work of the day in Medical Literature; it is 
a complete Library in itself, comprehending a circle of the best collated 
opinions upon all subjects that came within the range of the practitioner’s 
vocation. It is beautifully printed, and at a very moderate price, every 
member of the faculty should therefore possess a copy 

New Music.—Mr. N. F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, bas just published ‘ May 
Flowers,’ two waltzes, composed for the piano forte by Adolphe Kurs, and 
dedicated to Miss Adelaide McCready. Also, Col. Vermilye’s ‘ Quick Step,’ 
composed and arranged for the piano by Mr Kurs. 

We announced a short time since, as about to issue from the New York 
press, The Mysteries of Berlin. The first part of the work is now before 
us, together with the translator’s preface. The original is from the pen of 
F. Thiele, the Criminal Actuary of the Prassian capital, and is a production 
of great interest. Mr. Burkhardt, the translator, we have reason to be- 
lieve. has done justice to his author; and the printer, Colyer of Hague 
street, has certainly done his part in a typogrephical point of view. The 
series, we should apprehend, will enjoy an extensive sale. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park THeatne.—Mr. Anderson commenced his farewell engagement on 
Monday evening to an excellenthouse. We wish we could add the enter- 
tainments were also excellent. The gentleman selected Macbeth for his 
opening character—a part that he should avoid at present, at least in New 
York. Mr. Anderson is an actor of undoubted talent, aman of genius, and 
evidently a close student, but he is unable to grasp the subtilties of Shaks- 
peare’s leading characters. His personations of these, we confess, abound in 
isolated beauties, and are characterized by a succession of picturesque effects 
that at times dazzle and delight, but they are wanting in that deep pourtrayal 
of character, and that finish of embodiment which the Great Poet requires 
in his per sonations. And although we yield to none of this talented young 
actor’s admirers in doing justice to his powers, yet we cannot refrain from 





saying that it is unadvised on the part of Mr. Anderson to risk his reputation 
in parts where such direct comparison is made with Macready andt ler ar 
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tists of eminence, who remain as standards in the public mind—as models 
of excellence in Shakspeare’s chatacters. 

Mr. Anderson has based his reputation in New York on his admirable de- 
lineations of Claude Melunotte, the Elder Brother, and parts of this calibre ; 
in these he is unequalled. Let him eschew Macbeth, Hamlet, &c., until age 
and experience have ripened his powers sufficiently to embody them eftec- 
tively. On Thursday evening Talfourd’s classic tragedy of ION was revived, 
Mr. Anderson sustaining the hero of the piece. 

Mr. Anderson has added, in Ion, another to his several triumphs in youth- 
fal heroic parts, for which he is so justly celebrated : His personation of 
the young and dreamy enthusiast, hurried on by resistless fate, that formed 
éo prominent a feature in the creed of ancient Greece, was beautifully de- 
picted,—uor were the more passionate parts of the character less worthy of 
admiration. It is a classical performance throughout, and as it is doubtless 
destined to become a favourite, we shall reserve ourselves for a future occa- 
sion to speak more in detail of its numerous beauties,—the play is exceeding- 
ly well put upon the stage, and reflects much credit on the taste of Mr. Bar- 
ry, to whom we must also do the justice of saying that he played the part 
of Adrastus in a very superior style. 

Mr. Anderson's engagement will only extend through the coming week, 
as he purposes sailing for England immediately, we trust, however to re- 
turn. The dearth of talent in London is such that Mr. Anderson may be 
induced to yield to the offers that will doubtless be tnade him by the Lon- 
don managers, but we think that he will find a more lucrative harvest in 
America, where he is decidedly the greatest favourite since James Wallack. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Placide will commence an engagement 
in a few days; he will be welcomed by every lover of the Drama. 

Cuaruam Turatre.—The veteran Booth, restored to almost his-pristine 
vigour, has been the chief magnet of attraction during the week—this great, 
but eccentric actor, is playing with a careful and vigorous attention, a series 
of his most approved characters, in a style worthy of his best days. He is 
admirably supported by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, Mrs. Booth, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, and Manager Debar: indeed the performances here, as a whole, have 
been highly creditable to the establishment. The management have reviy- 
edthe Last Days of Pompeii, with great effect: this popular piece with the 
French Spy, will form the staple attractions for the coming week. Mrs Wal- 
lack, we understand, personates “The Spy,” a character in which she is 
considered very little inferior to Celeste. 

Bowery Turatre.—This theatre is enjoying the full tide of popular suc- 
cess. Most of the old Bowery favourites have been added to the company 

—and pieces of a light character are played with accuracy and effect. 

Castie Ganpen.—The fine weather has operated favourably on the at- 
tendance during the week, at this magnificent establishment. The Italian 
troupe have given the music of “The Barber” with effect, considering that 

they are shorn of their almost indispensable accessories of scene and cos- 
tume. We regret for the sake of Messrs. French & Heiser, that they are 
restricted by the terms of their lease, from giving the operas, as operas. It 
appears an unnecessary restriction, and we fear that it will operate against | 
the permanent success of the establishment. 

We perceive, however, that the managers are alive to every means with- 
in their power, and have engaged Mademosielle Desjardins ; if they could 
add Martin and Miss Turnbull, with a competent corps de ballet—the ex- 
periment would certainly succeed. A ballet with a concert, would prove 
eminently attractive. —— 
NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Nerson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending itto 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Nexsow and WELLING- 
Ton will be entitled to both without additional charge; and any of onr pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 


= = ~~ 


ARK THEATRE,.—6th night of Mr. Anderson’s Farewell Engagement. 





On Saturday, May 24th, by desire (and for the last time,) the revived Comedy of the 
Elder Brother, Charles by Mr. Anderson, with the new farce of the House Bog, 

Monday, last night but 4 of Mr. Anderson. Mr. Placide is engaged for a limited num- 
ber of nights, and will shortly appear. 








Rs OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALE 


zES 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou, 
who is the recognized agent for every new aptaee in Europe, ventures to otfer his servi- 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established up- 
wards ot ONE HUNDRED YEARS. — 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and trom the fact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
has facilities for obtaining information in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c., Kc. - P 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath- 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Office, No. 1 New street, N. Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. 


my24, 
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A MEETING in furtherance of the formation of a Free Church, for the more immie- 
diate use of British Emigrants, will be held on Monday evening, the 26th inst., at 74 
o'clock, in the Sunday Schoo! Room of Saint John’s Chapel 7 
The attendance of all who are favourable to the —— of so desirable an object, is 
hereby most earnestly solicited. y order of the Committee, 
New York, May !6th, 1845. THOS. DIXON, Secretary. 


ANTED, for a Young Ladies Seminary in an interior Town, a Lady to teach 
FRENCH and DANCING. She inust be fuily competent ; and if she can add to 
her qualifications the ability to give instructions in DRAWING, it will be desirable. She 
will be treated as one of the family. Apply at this Office: myl7 
JOHN W. S. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution, in Columbia College, has removed his Class 
room, for the accommodation of private Pupils, to his residence 4765 Broome street 
between Green and Wooster. my1l0 Im. 
XECUTOR’S SALE OF REAL ESTATE.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
Subscribers Executors of the last Willand Testament of Peter Carmant, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, (by Anthony J Bleecker, Auctioneer,) will sellat Public 
Auction, at the Merchants Exchange, in the City of New York, on Tuesday 27th day of 
May, instant, at 12 o'clock at noon of that day the following Houses, Lots, pieces and par- 
cels of land, with the privileges and appurtenances thereunto belonging, that is to say all 
that Dwelling House and Lot of rround, situate on the Easterly side o Broadway, in the 
Fifteenth Ward of the said City, known as No. 704 Broadway, commencing about seven- 
ty-three feet nine inches, Northerly from Fourth Street. Bounded Southerly by land of 
ter Schermerhorn. Easterly by other land of the late Peter Carmant. Northerly by 
land of Jesse Blankfan, and Westerly by Broadway, containing in breadth in front’ and 
rear, twenty-five feet, and in length on each side one hundred feet. The House is two 
stories bigh with an attic, well finished and in good order. Also the House and Lot No. 
335 Fourth Street, adjoining the Dutch Chureh. he lot about ninety-eight feet ten inches 
in length, and twenty-five in breath. The House is three stories high, modern built, and 
finished in the best manner, and there is also a two story house on the rear of the said 
lot. Also, pone the rear of the said last mentiooed lot, another lot of thirty-five feet 
in length, and twenty-five feet inbreadth, on which there is a Dwelling House, two sto- 
ries high, with the use of an Alley-way to Fourth-street. Also House and lot No. 319 
Fourth, situate on the North side of Fourth Street, one hundred feet from Broadway.— 
House two stories high. lately modernized, and in good condition. Lot twenty feet wide 
and eighty feet deep. A considerable portion of the purchase money may remain on 
Mortgage. ) P e 
The Croton water is brought into all these Buildings. 
The Title to the premises is unquestionable: - 


Dated May 15th, 1845. 
ALEXANDER Mc DONALD, 
\ SON, ; 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fracrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. “It is an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the bair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms 
auTIpN.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel, 
on which are the words ‘ Rowland’s Macassar 0i|,” Surrounded by a combination of beau: 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are ene 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters, 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest ang most inno 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cyt 
highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and wi\) pr 
and white in the most inclement weatber. ie ; 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, by its purifying a 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens fons he 
Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row. 
land & Sou. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New Vorb 


OHN NIMMO, Agent for Te New York Avaion, the OLo CoUNTRYMAN.and CHAM 
BERS’ Epinsurca Journat No. 8 Weilington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W. 
yi S: 


xious prepar- 
aneous disorders, it 
eserve the skin soft 
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tii cchnane ebtabeedsiedssseenebaee soeeee LI 10 0 per annim. 
The Uld Countryman.......... - ec ececseee - 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal............... oacasand 076 do 
As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
ing to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 


Nimmo as soon as possible. 
Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 





HE EYE.—DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, Occulists and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geons, have removed to the premises lately ocupied by Dr. Elliott, No. 261 Broad- 
way, cor. of Warren st. Their practice is exclusively confined to Diseases of the Eye, 
Operations upon that Organ cool its appendages, and all imperfections of Vision. Dr, 
Powell studied for five years with the celebrated Dr. JACOB of Dublin, (the discover- 
er of the “ Membrana Jacobi” in the Eye.) Dr. Diossy wasa pupil of Dr. ELLIOTT for 


a similar period, and subse uently acted as Assistant in his extensive practice. Terms 
moderate. The poor treat gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. ntrance 1} War- 
ren street. myl7 tf 





—_——_—_—_—______., 
HE BQ@HM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale one of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and London we Academies. To beseen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6t. 


M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No, 41 Wall Street, opposite Man- 
un Bank, 
EPUCATION.—REv. R. T. WUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the ely, end. Mr. 
Hadiart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has eee — 
The situation is priors the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instrue- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, ey be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The number of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day School, 
= several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct trom each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. my 10, 

ANK COFFEE HOUSE.—Removed from No. 39 Pine st reet, to No. 15 Nassau st., 
one door from the corner of Pine. The proprietor has the pleasure to announce to 
his friends and patrons that his arrangements are now completed for continuing the busi- 
ness of the old ¢ Coffee House, at his new establishment No. 15 Nassau street, and will 
be open to morrow morning, (‘Thursday May | He trusts that the improvements and 
superior accommodations wil! meet with approval of those gentlemen dining down town, 
and begs to assure them that no exertions on his part shall be w anting to merit a continu- 
ance of that patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed. 

The eating department will be under the entire control of Nicholas Plicethes, long 
known to the customers of the Bank Coffee House as one of the best of caterers, anc 
under his management he flatters himself to give universal satisfaction. The bar will be 
furnished with the best of Wines, liquors and segars. The dining room with the best the 
markets afford in their seasons. JAMES FOSSETT, Proprietor. 

my7 3t. 


CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION.—To the Ladies in 

particular—and toall who are desirous of a youthtul appearance,or are troubled with 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

Will be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Suttice it to 
say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, produces a clear and 
healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, restores and pre- 
serves its youthfulbloom. ~ : 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French Beauty, 

vinon De L’Enclos, who preserved her personal charms to an advanced age, and even then 
had suitors. 

Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway, 
Price 75 cents. Prepared by the Proprietor from the original French prescription in his 
possession only ; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. Attend caretully to the directions, 
and a speedy cure will jollow. None are genuine without a fac simile of the signature of 
Edward Abbott. my17 6in 





CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 
friends and the public venerally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 264 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons, Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 tf 
ILLA ARCHITECTURE,—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying outo 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly canted to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences : 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 


and the purchase or sale of 


by NTRY RESIDENCE.—To be let, furnished or unfurnishea, partota House, beauti- 
fully situated on the west bank of Rockland Lake, (withinone mile of Rockland Lake 
Landing, on the Hudson,) consisting of a Kitchen and Cellar, Dining-room, Parlour and 
four Bedrooms; also, Stabling and Grass for one or two Horses if required. 

Rent 150 Dollars unfurnished, or 200 Dollars furnished.—References will be given and 
required, F ? A : 

N.B. Daily communication with New York, by the Steamer Warren. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engiueer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 











FAMILY without children, or two or three single gentlemen can be accommodated 
with furnished rooms and board ina private family. Apply at 75 Spring Street, 3d 
door eastof Broadway. St* 


(FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








26 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
JAPITAL £500,000 STERLING.---Empowered by act of Parliament 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 


John Rawson, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AU DITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 

PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 

SURGEON.— E. S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 

ACTUARY.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallitax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 

SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 
Street. 

SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 

General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
flon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F, Godschall Johnson, Esq. 
QUEBEC. 
Agenty Weston Hunt, Esq., (Rents Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
P NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq, 
—John Duttus, Esq.,—Hon. 8. Cunard,—J. C. Allison, Esq.,——Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Coun- 
sel, Hon, J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. _ ; 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder ofa large capital, and accumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the follow ing is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance, ; 

Pamphlets, containing the last hanna Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank torms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents, 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. ; : 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of on 








ar. 
Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. . ‘ 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive, . i 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the Sacilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. P ae 

PROFITS.—The following examples are gies of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 

EXAMPLES. 


















































Age. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in 13. Permament 
,| Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof An- 
out in | Sum assured nual Premium. 
>_> &» & Be 8. d. ee s. d. 
| £.s. d.¢| 1937 |i70 9 3 7 #5 (1 12 3 9 
60 £ 743 4 1838 | 144 2 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 | | 1839 116 16 6 51 5 il 7 11 ) 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age . 
next | Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th —o — 
day Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs, only 
a eee | ~ ne ee 
x. s. d. Sea @ ye & £. s. d. &. s. d. 
15 1 9 6 1 12 Ww 32 0 2 01 6 0 16 2 
2n ie: 1 17 35 2 4 017 38 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 232 9 3211 10 ow 8 1141 
30 24 4 2 ee 427 4 1 ~ 1 6 0 
35 2 10 ll 216 6 44 W . £13 1 10 9 
40 218 8 $38 8 50 7 1 1 12 2 1 12 8 
45 ak, ae 8317 0 555 4 14 4 1 15 8 
50 44 2 418 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 . 2 2 
55 5 & 6 5 17 2 of . 3 HY Hy : 219 1 
60 6 13 6 7 8 4 2 3 4 451 
Feb. 18 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

H The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In additionto their importations, 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages jn completing 
their selections at one establishment. ‘The subscribers beg partic ularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense--or 


pac ked by an expe rienced hand. , 9 
WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 


Catalogues at the store. 
al 19 4m 45 Maiden-Lane. 








a 7 7 — ST _ —_- — 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of bis 
Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-strcet, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bills on Europe fo 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 
New York, January 8th, 1845. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Pilan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing trom each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th of each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing frem New _Daysof Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, «© 16! Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay I 
Hottingeur, _Bursley, +2 *. oa eS | 6 > = ow @ 
Roscius, J. Collins, os, ©“ B « | * 1 .* Be © 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ee, “* BH * 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, aS ye ae) eR ee ae 
New York Cropper, «3 * 1, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, * a «= we “ 2) as 6 « 6, “ 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 98,  o, « Bl] « iW, ow wow gy 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. }, Jan. 1, May 1 | t *§ 0H @& 6 
Ashburton, Huttleson, e i “« 6 “« gi, 21, “« § 
S. Whitney, Thompson, a “ 41] e 3 “ 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “nm * 6, “ 16 Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, W house, “ 21, “ 21, “ 2) | “ " “ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, con 2 2 “« 26 | “ il, “ dH, ~ 2 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 son * * 
United States, Britton, oi, «*@ & © 2 “«- @&, oe 8, m4 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, * 16, “ 6) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, ">, © “ oi “ 6, . . wad 
Garrick, Skiddy, “3, «© 3, “« 26) * ji, oe 6, “ 16 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1| “ 16, “ 16, “ JL 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ‘sy men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores ef the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..................$100. 
“ “6 from * to New York,...... . 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships S, Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue~ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 

Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from New 
ork. 














Days of Sailing from 
London. 


St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, ss 1, “ 10, ° 2? & 4& 

Gladiator, T. Britton, < 2, + 20, ‘© 20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] « 7, “* 7, “*« @ 
Switzerland, Ek. Knight, a * 36, .. Oe ee 2 a 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, * 3, ‘* 20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 2] * 17, ra 17, “ 19 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, « 10, “ 10, oe eG 1 ae 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 2, % 20, “  20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug.1, Dee 1h * 17, - = = 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, « 10, “ 10, * fe? &  * ee 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, ss 20, * 20, “  20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cJass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, W ines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, untess regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 73 South-st 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as tollows : 
From New York, 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. 





From Havre. 
Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels wi 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem, For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 





——-——— —— 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1206 
TONS, AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the Lords of the 

Admiralty. 





Hibernia ...........+. VOCIMGOE vn 054s kendo cs dewns os *én0 ne A. Ryrie, Esq. 

Cambria ...... ...do C. H. E. Sudkins, Esq. 

Caledonia do ee -E. G, Lott, Esq. 

Britannia do , --J. Hewitt, Esq. 
Will sail from LIV ERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follews: 


rom Liverpool. From Boston. 





os eh. HOO TT TiTTi Tit er Te O68 0 66S ed dsc cnsees March Ist. 
CONTR. coc sec cecsst be 0 BN AI overs ceeded April Ist 
Caledonia. .........ee00s Sa RAE 909.06644609 d4h bedckbaed May Ist. 


Hibernia....... 
UNNNE ccd auencd. 063 ck0nbdnsedanel rere eee +++-.June Ist. 
PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Liverpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to = 
aml tf D. BRIGHAM., Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York. 
QU TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new tron 
peng < nen 4 GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as follows : P 





From Liverpool. From New York. 












Great Western...... Saturday 29th March Great Western....Thursday.....24th April 
ieee ‘ Ss OF 17th May do + 12th June 
_ heneseeeennes GD .osccset 5th July do - 5ist July 
Great Britain... ...0000sdO..000. 2d Aug. Great Britain +++ 30th Aug. 
Great Western ... do .-23d Aug. Great Western... - 18th Sept 
Great Britain..... -do --27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday....... 25th Oct. 
Great Western oMBecsres lith Oct. Great Western,...Thursday....... 6th Nov 
Great Britain... ee 22d Nov’r. { Great Britain,....Saturday........ 201h De 
Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew. 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or pessnee, apply to RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street. 
New York, 27th January, 1845. abfebiuf 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY .—Persons 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period, 

be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


ns may 
] the lives of others, 
The payment of premiums may 








Age. | 1 Year. Age, 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 | 1 46 5 | 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 2 1 20 40 | 169 52 2 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 § 1 31 42 | 1 85 54 2 13 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 29 55 2 32 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 191 57 2 70 
23 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
2 0 99 36 1 39 48 194 60 4 35 
25 1 00 oy) 1 48 49 1 195 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, 
George Griltin, James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. DAVID S. KENNEDY, President, 

Cuarves C, PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 

abfebltf Physician to the Company. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo sy Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
Jobn J. Astor, 


ALbIon LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. —LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Capital One Million Sterling, or 8 000,000. 

General Agents for the United States of America,—J OSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. 
BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall-street, New York. 

Prysictan—John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

Surceon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 543 Broadway. 

BaNnkers—The Bank of Commerce. 

SoLiciroR—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in London 
—which they are ready to effect aT ONCE, without ptimary reference to the Court of 
Directors. , 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist In PERFECT SECURITY 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the 

Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the 
premium. - : 

Evample of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 


, arising 


annual 





Age next For For 7 _For whole For whole 
birth-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 

20 92 96 1 70 1 92 

25 98 103 1 92 217 

30 106 115 219 2 48 

35 118 i 125 2 55 2 88 

40 131 1 44 8 00 339 

45 155 130 8 61 408 

50 201 241 499 


441 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid u > Ca i- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are indiv idually liable, to the extent Or their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements, ‘The period of its existence 
(FoRTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital con- 
stitute an anexceptiouable security that the engagements of the Company will be strict! 
fulfilled ; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagementsof a Life Office 
is seldom ames oe —_ pny pon tf oo forty years after those ‘engagements have been 
contracted, it wall be teit that not only the present b of » stabilite y 
is of paramount importance to the policy Sader. ee cuen sanany of the snatated 

American Policy Holders are entitled to participate in the English profits, and in every 


respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest policy holder, artict dy 
first division of profits. = policy der, participating in the 


The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empow ered Agents. 


miatw 


information relative thereto, may 
JOSEPH FOWLER, 
R. 3S BUCHANAN, 
No.7 Wall-street. 
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